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St. Louis Chicago 
Fair Special - 8:40 a. m. 1:50 p, m. 
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Diamond Special 9:10 p. m. - 7:27 a. m 
Midnight Special - 11:34 p. m. 8:04 a. m. 
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Midnight Special - 11:36 p. m, 8:06 a. m. 
THE BEST OF EVERYTHING. 
PuLLMAN COMPARTMENT SLEEPERS . 
PULLMAN STANDARD SLEEPERS, 
PuLLMAN PARLOR Cars, 
FREE RECLINING CHatrR Cars, 
Burret-Liprary SMOKING Cars, 
Dininc Cars. 
For furthur particulars, call on your ticket 
agent, or address, 
JAMES CULTON, Commercial Agent, 
805 Seventeenth Street, 
Denver, Colo. 
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IN THE HEART OF THE ROCKIES WITH CODY. 


TEXT AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


As | read from the diary before me the 
above quoted words, my thoughts go back to 
November, 1903. There, in northwestern 
Wyoming, on the headwaters of the Sho- 
shone river, at an altitude of 7,000 feet, I 
see a group of teepees and a little log cabin 
nestling under the somber shadow of a 
great snow-capped mountain. I see hunters 
and prospectors with their sure-footed pack 
animals; and all the thrilling experiences of 
a never-to-be-forgotten trip with that old 
frontiersman, “Buffalo Bill” (Col. W. F. 
Cody). 

The millions of Americans and foreigners 
who have seen this distinguished man gal- 
loping at a headlong pace—a Centaur incar- 
nate—around the arena at the head of his 
whirlwind of rough riders; who have heard 
him responding to toasts in the society of 
the great men of this and other countries; 
who have learned to look upon him as the 
typical representative of the fast disappear- 
ing pioneers and state builders, and who 
have associated him with all that is wild, 
dashing and intrepid; know little of the real 
man. Others have told of his daring deeds, 
which first brought him before the public; 
but to the writer remains the pleasant task 
of telling the world some things about this 
man Cody, that it does not know. 

To begin with, this man, who has many 
times braved death with a smiling face and 
has often been so near its door that he could 
gaze through its portals into the great be- 
yond, has another side to his nature, which 
best manifests itself when far away from 
civilization with a few chosen friends, rest- 


BY IRVING R. BACON. 


ing and at ease, and oblivious to the bustie 
of business and the turmoil of money-get 
ting. 

Fresh from a brilliant season with his 
show in England, Cody arrived in Chicago 
in record-breaking time. He has from child 
hood been a transient, ever striving to race 
with time since the days of the wonderful 
Pony Express. Now his faculty for rapid 
itineracy has become one of his most dex 
terous feats. The expedition with which he 
moves his mammoth show from town to 
town astonishes Europeans. Great military 
powers have detailed their officers from 
time to time to study his methods. He 
yearns to be on the move as the roving bison 
he once hunted, and no foible of mortal man 
roils his nature so much as dawdling, dila 
tory action. 

In the lobby of the “Annex,” 
and admirers gathered to greet him. They 
marvelled at his healthfulness. He seemed 
ten years younger than but one short year 


his friends 


before. Such men as General Nelson A 
Miles, Colonel Finerty, General Newberry, 
“Pony Bob” Haslam, and others, made his 
brief stop-over pass delightfully. In all 
such gatherings, hovering around a popular 
idol, certain mediocre people presume to 
force themselves to the front, but there are 
few men who can let an officious person 
down to his proper level in the graceful 
style of Colonel Cody. 

Among the farewell words of General Miles 
to Cody were these: 
son Will?” 


“How is your grand- 
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“Oh, he’s the finest little 
world,” returned Cody. 

“When he is old enough, let me know. | 
want to send him to West Point.” 

“My boy? Yes—he’s there—six-foot three 
tall now. Why, he’s away up here,” said 
the groud general, holding his hand above 
his head in delight. 

The next forenoon was spent with the 
dear old pals of Omaha and vicinity. Dr. 
Frank Powell, called “White Beaver” by the 
Indians, now joined the party en 
the mountains. A score or more, including 
Jules Lombard, W. A. Allen, Denis Cuning- 
ham, Klein and others, gathered around the 
colonel, which title was now dropped and 
plain “Bill” used for awhile. What a treat 
it was to see the affection reciprocated be- 
tween these plainsmen, now grown gray and 
aged, but still big, rugged fellows. For two 
hours the “old boys” rehearsed all over 
again the by-gone days of frontier life. 

“Bill” joined in the boisterousness of the 
celebration with the best of them in al! but 
one respect, and no one urged his reasons. 

“Tanglefoot” and I don’t get along well to- 
gether; it poisons my whole system,” I 
heard him say. It is several years now 
since split-apollinaris has been his limit. 

Stories and reminiscences were swapped 
in hearty accord, and some were choice, | 
tell you. When introduced to the hoary- 
headed old Jules Lombard, I ventured to 
remark: “You are a remarkably well pre- 
served man, Mr. Lombard.” 

“Yep, just got out of pickle last spring,” 
was the reply I got for my flattery. 

ireat big Klein in a shocked tone of 
voice shouted: “Well, I'll be darned; look 
at Jim thar drinkin’ pop.” 

“Why you old hide-bound cuss,” growled 
back the indignant Jim, “if you don’t shet 
up I'll jest grab holt o’ that breath o’ yourn 
and yank you inside out.” 

On westward the growing party traveled 
In Wyoming we would meet Col. John Bell, 
Professor Lehnen and others. 
the station of Cody, Wyo., the party all 
made for the big Concord coach. The stage 
coach ride is a feature of the town, and Colo- 
nel Cody employs it to treat his patrons to 
a smack of the old way cf traveling, just 
enough to raise the hair of the tenderfoot a 
little and let him know that he is not riding 


chap in all the 


route to 


Arriving at 


in a city omnibus. The click of the unloosed 
brakes, and the report of the long cracking 


whip, announced the start, and the lumbering 


stage craddled forward and swayed on its 
great leathern’§ springs. Four fractious 
horses, well in hand by the old-time stage 


driver, trotted us smartly away. A moment 
later the steep grade of the river 
bank was reached, and with brakes all set, 
down we slid and lurched. 
holding moment for many; 


200-foot 


It was a breath 
especially those 
clinging to the sky-scraping perches on top. 
until we struck the 
bridge crossing the fretting 


for such they seemed, 
waters of the 
Shoshone river, and rumbled across to the 
opposite steep ascent. 

A thousand cheering Codyites, 
by the Cowboy Band, 
return, the ovation 
joy to the eyes of the man who had fostered 
this country so lavishly. He 
inhabitable by building great irrigation 
ditches and changing vast barren flats into 


reinforced 
welcomed the colo 
nel’s bringing tears of 


has made it 


fertile homesteads, where now grow waving 
fields of grain and green alfalfa. As a nu- 
cleus to this Big Horn basin country he has 
established the promising town of Cody, an 
Elysium for a thousand enterprising 
Toluca he has had a railroad 
built to it, a very costly undertaking. Now 
big stores and trading companies, a lumber 
yard, a school house, 
brick yard, three and 
hotels thrive there. That visitors might en 
joy their accustomed comforts of the Fast, 
he has built the Irma, a beautiful 
hotel, and the finest in the 
palace of these mountain 
and his friends assembled. 

All day long natives poured into the town 
until by night the city was “chuck full” of 
all those characters which 
try so picturesque. 
like the 
swaggered around; and cowboys 
frisked their “bronks” before the crowds on 
Main street. By 8& o'clock the 
whooping with excitemen<, 


pe oO 


ple. From 


churches, a bank, a 


newspapers several 


$100,000 
this 
Cody 


state In 
fastnesses 


make this coun 
Long-haired and bearded 
trappers of the 


giants, past de 


cades, 
town was 
and celebrators 
and their partners choked the Irma iz read- 
iness for the ball. 
white vests 
“rustled”’ 


Dress suits with starched 


and low-necked gowns were 


from the brush 


When the orchestra struck up an exquisite 


sage somewhere 


waltz the dancing commenced and th: 


floor 
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Powell and Cody ready for a ride 


of the bal! room vanished in the dizzy maze. 

High-heeled boots click clacked the time 
with gliding enameled pumps and _ ranch 
wives’ ginghams blended with the rustling 
silks. Mind and manners class you here and 
not soft clothes. To this festive celebration 
some had ridden in sixty miles and more. 
All kinds of stunts were rendered, from 
cake walks to soprano solos. Of course it 
is difficult on these occasions to restrain the 
exuberant spirits of “cow punchers” and the 
like; but all the antics they cut up here were 
innocent and wholesome and only gave the 
affair the proper local coloring. One untu- 
tored giant, who had seldom been in touch 
with the city doings, almost fell down in 
fright, when a lady soloist launched forth 
with proper vim into a jolly song. 

Recovering from his surprise, he inno- 
cently cried out, “What’s she shoutin’ fer? 
What’s she shoutin’ fer?” 

When the appreciative audience responded 
with a large, vociferous encore he _ yelled 
again above the crowd, “What’s them blame 
fools clappin’ thar heads off fer?” 

The colonel’s head cowpuncher felt hila- 
rious, too, a usual condition on his rare vis- 
its to the town. He went around, not dodg- 
ing Cody either, telling in strenuous tones, 


“The colonel said he’d fire me if I _ got 
drunk, but he’d hire me in the mornin’.” 

Who could refrain from smiling at such 
incidents at these? 

Thus, with dancing and feasting, the even- 
ing passed in pleasure, another page of 
honor to Cody’s fame. 

The following morning, all dressed in furs 
and proper clothing, the party bade adieu 
to town, prepared to sever ties with conven- 
tional affairs, and plunge into the mountain- 
ous reigns to the west, a hundred miles 
from telegraph or railroad. Escort wagons 
preceded some hours before the party, which 
was distributed in several buggies. At noon 
we paused for a rest at Carter ranch. Here 
at the base of the Shoshone mountains, 
lives a bachelor outfit tending Cody’s herds 
of cattle and horses. On resuming our jour- 
ney snowflakes were falling softly, dimming 
the faintly-marked trail. We must yet drive 
twenty-five long miles without a stop. Win- 
ter was now setting in in earnest, the ther- 
mometer registering below zero. 

Big Horn basin, high mountain-walled on 
every side, has a climate all its own. - Snow 
may pile in monstrous drifts on outside 
mountain faces, while within all is serene. 
Yet, once a year, through some freak chance 
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or other, old “Jack Frost” finds entrance 
through the mountain barriers. Then he 
does freeze things up lively for a few days. 
This annual cold snap, a little earlier than 
usual, was what the Cody party was now 
encountering. Now and then a glimpse of 
grand mountains on either side was had. 
So strange it seemed to gaze far up and see 
great opaque chunks of rocky mountains 
resting seemingly on air, storm clouds far 
below their summits hid their base. 

Some time after 4 p. m. the party reached 
the outer gate of grand old “T. E.’’-—Colone!l 
Cody’s favorite ranch. Smoke curled up 
through the tops of giant leaf-bare cotton- 
woods, and, presently, through the , sray 
trunks gleamed the white ranch buildings 
Never do I expect to see again such another 
enchanting scene. The storm had ceased and 
all around great mountains towered, soft and 
blue. Meadows and timbered bottoms lay 
from base to base across. Long undulating 
shadows blued the lowlands into quiet that 
snow-capped peaks might shine in splendor. 
Brawling streams from far-off springs and 
mountain nooks coursed noisily across to 
augment the river and gold-yellow alfalfa 
stubble peeped above the vast meadow’s 


robe of snow. Weaned calves and yearlings 
stared stupidly at our approach, then scam- 
pered aside through the brush. Past long 
cattle sheds and big feed stacks we rode 
not seen nor heard except by inquisitive 
magpies. Noiselessly on the snowy road, up 
to the great swing gate we drove. As the 
barking dogs and neighing horses announced 
our arrival, ranch hands and friends ap 
peared from all directions to greet with wel 
come we tired travelers. 

But the kind of welcome we most longed 
for was found inside the house. There big 
fires blazed fiercely in yawning grates and 
close to the blistering warmth all crowded. 
For weeks the hands had been hard at work 
on the ranch house, remodeling and deco- 
rating. The results made the old scout’s 
face glow with happiness. At the tolling of 
the ranch bell out in front, the hungry party 
left off chatting and made their way to the 
spacious dining room. The inmates of the 
bunk house filed in, too, all washed and 
dressed for company. Twenty men gathered 
around the table, piled with the feast. Fila- 
vored roasts of elk and venison, hot coffee 
jugs of sweet cream, toppling piles of new 
bread, home-made butter, fruits and sweet 
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A typical “T. EB.” scene. 
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In camp 


alfalfa honey, all dared our appetites. The 
air was burdened with an appetizing fra 
grance Like chivalrous knights of old, 
these bronzed mountaineers sat around to 
banquet with their chieftain, and, “Well, 
boys, take a hold,” was the signal to begin 

About this time far off on the back trail 
a lone buckboard and team were coming. 
A trusted man was driving our mining ex 
pert. through the darkness over the preca 
rious trail from Cody to T. E Down ina 
fiat, miles away, a wolf loped past the team 
and stampeded them. The driver lost a rein 
in the excitement and the runaways dashed 
in terror over the rough country. The buck 
board careened and jolted against rocks and 
in holes, hehind the mad team’s flight. Cling 
ing in terror to his seat, the professor await 
ed his uncertain fate, while again and again 
the driver tried in vain to grab the flapping 
rein. The horses galloped and fairly flew, 


+: 


traveling in large, looping circles to the 
force of one rein, until from sheer exhaus 
tion they quieted down 

A shout and “hello” after supper brought 
the inmates of snug T. E. to its feet. “Why, 
that must be the professor, boys. Hurry 
and bring him in,” sang out Cody. The door 
was flung wide open and the light from the 
warm room flooded out into the cold dark- 
ness and on to the stamping professor. In 
he came, hungry, to be sure, but none the 


ree fer his trying experience 


Cody adheres religiously to the old adage 
“Early to bed and early to rise.” By break 
fast time his correspondence for the day is 
written On the following morning whil« 
his companions were still deep in sleep he 
was up and around dispensing gifts he had 
brought for the ranch folk. I later found 
the ranch superintendent fondling a new fur 
overcoat, cap and gauntlets—his present 
His eyes told of a gratitude he was unable 
to express in words. 

This day a general inspection of all the in 
teresting features of a great cattle ranch 
was made. Enfenced hay mows and stacked 
alfalfa backed the barns. The henery was 
found most depleted of inmates, sixty-five 
good hens having fallen to the ravages of a 
glutinous bob-cat that paid with his life for 
his crime. In the blacksmith shop the in- 
genious Carl sounded his ringing anvil. 
Granaries filled to the roof, defied famine 
for the stock; but it was the store house, 
however, that caught Cody’s eye. Here, from 
the rafters hung quarters of beef, hogs, elk 
and several carcasses of black-tailed deer 
with the hide and antlered heads still whole. 

“Well,” exclaimed Cody in delight. “I 
reckon we aren’t going to starve, aye, peo- 
ple? There’s shore meat enough there to 
keep us from want for some time to come.” 

The next occasion was a grand review of 
the “round-up” to take place in the great 


meadow For days the cowboys had been 
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gsleaning every accessible nook of the moun 
tain ranges surrounding. Every one mount- 
ed a horse and took part in the drive. Cody, 
astride gaited ‘“‘Tony,” whirled after truant 
calves in dashing chase, emulating his cow 
boys in their reckless calling. Hundreds of 
lowing cattle and neighing horses “moved 
restlessly before the drivers, lifting their 
weird noise to tue welkin above. Ah! such 
an entrancing sight beggars’ description. 
Picturesque “cow punchers” racing back and 
forth and shouting their cow language, en 
hanced the bedlam scene. This wild herd 
was driven into the corral and there, so 
crowded you could have walked across their 
backs. Cody rede amongst them, and _their 
slick sides and sea of white upturned faces, 
showing their Herford breeding, formed a 
unique background for their proud owner 
Here we will leave them for the cowboys and 
their work. How cruel it seemed to throw 
the little unmarred calves down, fry a great 
scar into their shrinking sides, ear trim 
them and all. But, alas, such conditions are 
necessary here, where cattle range at will: 
else who would know his own and prove it? 
All the fascinating life of cowboyism was 
here enacted, from lassoing and riding wild 
broncos, to playing stud poker in the bunk 
house. 

To continue with our trip, already a few 
hardy prospectors were ahead in the mining 
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district, drilling and blasting at the rich 
croppings showing. One of their number, 
“Major General John Reckless” Davis, so 
nicknamed by Cody in a facetious moment, 
was to guide the party and pack train 
through the mountains to their little cabin 
Wagons were to be used as far as Cabin 
creek; beyond a wagon road was impossibl 
On the evening before the departure, a bag 
gage wagon drawn by two teams came in 
from Cody, but without my trunk contain 
ing photographic materials. It was no wel 
come task to allow the party to proceed and 
back-track twenty-five miles to Carter 
Ranch in twenty-below-zero weather. Though 
I started early in the morning, it was 
o'clock that afternoon when the poor team, 
fagged with the fifty-mile drive, drew me 
into T. E. Ranch. With my big reflex cam 
era tied on my back, I mounted an “onery,” 
dull-eyed “bronk” called “Sleepy Dick.” He 
surprised me later with antics very unbe 
coming such a title. He was to carry me to 
the Cody party through the unknown coun 
try intervening. It was after 9 o'clock that 
night when a very tired stranger, who had 
been lost on the way, was made welcome in a 
hunter’s cabin, where my guide for the mor 
row was stopping. 

Not until the following noon did we catch 
up with Cody’s outfit. His cavalcade clat 
tered on up the rocky river bottoms until 





Reckless’ Davis bringing along the stray horses 
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Cody looking over a bunch of his Herefords 


it narrowed. At this -juncture the long 
string of saddle horses and loose pack ani- 
mals forded the stream and scrambled up 
the left side of the canon, mounting higher 
and higher. At one place a mountain cas- 
cade crossed the trail, the tumbling torrents 
changed to crystal ice. To walk the horses 
across the glary, slanting surface, a fearful 
risk, confronted us. All reached the other 
side in safety but a pack horse. This horse 
timidly felt his way across, sprawling his 
limbs out table-leg fashion, his very caution 
bringing him to disaster. Down the glazed 
surface he slowly sagged, then fell. Like a 
helpless mass he slid, struggling in vain to 
stop. But for an interceding snag forty feet 
below the crossing, his finish would have 
been a 300-foot drop over the _ precipice. 
Thompson “cussed” some in an undertone, 
and carefully roped the beast, undoing the 
diamond hitches and removing the pack 
just where he lay. Then we dragged him to 
the bank. 

How happy Colonel Cody appeared, back 
at his old vocation again. He was always 
in the lead. Thus over the whole trail he 
rode, without dismounting, but always solic- 
itous for the safety of his charge. Across 
side hills of loose shale, which descended at 
appalling pitches from dizzy heights above, 
down to the chasm’s brink below, the sure- 
footed mountain horses stepped their way. 


Up we zig-zagged on the old game trail un- 
til progress forward could be made only 
along a narrow ledge, notched in the perpen- 
dicular wall rock by queer nature. All dis- 
mounted but Cody, whose faith in horseflesh 
was stronger than even the oldest mountain- 
eer’s. We hung close to the inside of that 
path and led our horses behind. Here, if 
one dared to look across the abyss and fol 
low with his eyes from top to bottom of 
the opposite cliff, the aweing sight brought 
on a frightful sensation, as if a magnet drew 
him to it. On the summit of the route we 
were treated to a wonderful view. The sil- 
very glistening of far-down stream, hemmed 
in by painted cliffs, approached and van- 
ished behind our path. Circling swiftly 
above, two eagles screamed in searching 
flight; and stones rolled down, loosened by 
the fleeting feet of mountain sheep. Miles 
beyond our camping ground was pointed out, 
a verdant pit walled in by mountains. We 
passed on where cloud-bursts had left thei! 
havoc, and where avalanches of snow had 
swept the mountain clean of timber, and 
left its disastrous cuttings of shattered 
trunks, hundreds of feet above the stream 
on opposite slopes, whose barren sides had 
never grown a tree. And then we descended 
to the river and crossed and _ recrossed 
through the ice and tumbling waters, sev- 
eral times before we reached the margin of 
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the park to be our shelter. 

From timber line down to the encircling 
fringe of quaking asps the dense, dark tracts 
of pines were a setting for this jewel of a 
park, a dreamy snow-covered dell “In the 
Very Heart of the Rockies.” Far to the 
westward towered the great Tetons, those 
landmarks of the early explorers, to the 
north banked up the high divide, walling in 
the National Park, to the east followed along 
the Shoshones and to the south lay the Grey- 
bull country. The mountains swept steeply 
upward, how far above I can only guess, 
from this open spot a half mile square. Elk 
and deer tracks literally cross-hatched it, and 
in the streams on every side but one, teemed 
shoals of speckled trout. Bursting through 
the fringing thickets, on such a scene as this 
we came. Teepees were already up and 
camp fires burning. Welcome rest begged 
us to dismount. 





Picking a trail through the mountains 
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One day after the hunters had returned 
and the venison was beginning to send its 
aroma in delicious incense to the God of 
Nature, I sat sketching Saddle mountain, 
with the ever snow-capped Baldy in the dis- 
tance. While there I heard the following 
conversation between Cody and his bosom 
friend, Dr. Powell. They were smoking 
their pipes a few feet away by the glowing 
fire-place inside. 

“Yes,” I heard Cody say, “I have met the 
great men of all countries. I have seen 
them at their best and at their worst. I have 
hobnobbed with royalty, have eaten salmon 
with his lordship and ‘stirabout’ with Paddy 
and the pig. Everything that money could 
buy has been mine. But, when I sit here 
looking out of this cabin window at Needle 
mountain and the gray range beyond and see 
the clouds passing over those peaks, never 
to return; when I hear the wind sighing 
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through the pine tops, moaning as if loathe 
to leave this enchanted amphitheater of 
mountains; when I listen to the rushing wa 
ters of the creek passing the cabin door; 
when I arise at night and see the myriads 
of stars shining on the bosom of heaven and 
see the contour of the rocky cliffs and lofty 
peaks on all sides and by the moon’s bright 
light catch a glimpse of that scarcely a foot 
wide trail meandering over precipice and 
steep-sided canon, where a false step means 
death, I wonder whether we all would not 
be happier were nature to suddenly obliter- 
ate that one path leading to the outside 
world and force us to remain here forever.’ 

“I fully realize how environment makes 
you feel as you speak,” replied Dr. Powell 


A sentimental moment in the 
house. 


“But how about the loved ones far beyond 
those crags and gorges, from 
would be shut off forever?” 
“Aye, there’s the rub, as 


whom we 


Shakespeare 
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says,” replied Cody. “’Tis said that home 
is where the heart is and I believe that 
heaven is where our loved ones are Ah 
well, I guess we will have to hang onto that 
path to civilization for a while longer. But 
if we could have the beloved here I believe 
that you or I would never care to leave the 
home of Nature’s God in His resting place.’ 

Quietly arising, I peeped through the 
cabin door and saw a sight never to be for 
gotten. There sat the two men clasping ea 
other’s hands and within their hearts ratify 
ing the brotherhood beginning forty year 
ago. Long association. with western met! 
has taught me that nearly all of them are 
really tender hearted and under an assumed 
sterneness or graveness most of them hide 
the romance and sentimentality cf a loving 
woman. As I saw them in the glow of the 
firelight, Cody’s head suggested to me that 
of a Greek god, while all that Powel! needer 
to make him resemble an old Roman em 
peror was the toga. 

“Well, old pard,” said Cody, suddenly aris 
ing and slapping Powell on the shoulder 
“this artist here will think we are growing 
sentimental in cur old age, eh Frank? 

“I guess the young man understands us 
pretty well, Will,” replied the doctor. “Un 
doubtedly he is still having his day dreams 
and will not begrudge us ours of the even- 
ing.” 

Just then a loud voice was heard shouting 
from the cook shanty, “Come in and get it.’ 
This was the way that “Reckless” had of 
calling us to our meals. Well we “didn't do 
a thing” to the elk and venison steaks and 
mountain trout, with potatoes, hot biscuits 
and coffee that were piled on the split log 
table. 

In every crowd of this kind there is always 
some one person good naturedly selected for 
all the nonsensical things that the others 
can suggest. On this trip it was an eastern 
millionaire’s son who had ‘never been west 
of Hoboken before in his life, I believe, but 
who, nevertheless, thought himself the great 
man of the party. 

He was the veriest snob that ever crossed 
the “Big Muddy,” conceited, purseproud and 
overbearing. When he returned home he 
must have realized what an insignificant be- 
ing he was, compared with the sturdy, sat 
urine westerners, with whom he had been 
associated. 
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Said Gus, with a wink, “Did any of you 
fellows hear them bob-cats around last 
night?” Of course we had all heard them 
except the “Dude,” as the boys had dubbed 
him. He had not heard them. 

“W-all, I'll be hanged,” said Gus. “You 
must sleep heap sound. Why them bob-cats 
tore all th’ bark offen th’ logs o’ this cabin 
tryin’ to get in last night. Some of ’em was 
on the roof and one would shore have got 
in down the chimney, but I heard him comin’ 
an’ stirred up the fire just in time to singe 
him out.” 

The “Dude” was becoming deeply inter- 
ested and wanted to know if there wasn’t 
some way he could secure a bob-cat, without 
danger to himself, of course, and take it 
back East. 

“Why, certainly,” said Gus, and “cer- 
tainly” said we all. 

The “Dude” did want to get one badly, so 
Gus took a gunny sack, attached it to the 
ena of a forked sapling and put a green 
bough in the mouth to keep it open. When 
we all got ready to turn in for the night the 
“Dude” was assisted to the limb of a tree 
about ten feet from the ground. He was 
told to remain there quietly and when the 
bob-cats began playing around the roots of 
the tree, where some meat was left, to throw 
the net over one and yell. Then the boys 
were to come out and help secure him. One 
by one the boys slipped out of the cabin and 
hid in the brush around. Soon snarling be- 
gan on all sides. The two dogs left inside 
of the cabin now added to the racket with 
their barking and for awhile it seemed as 
if a pandemonium had broken loose. In the 
meantime the “Dude” in the tree behind the 
cabin had become thoroughly frightened. 
At a preconcerted signal the writer, carrying 
a big stone, added his snarls to the deafening 
din and managed to pitch the rock into the 
net. The unexpected weight of the stone 
jerked the “Dude” from his perch, but he 
managed to catch himself on a limb below, 
and began begging in agonizing cries to be 
rescued. We all reached the cabin in the 
meantime. As we entered the dogs rushed 
out and began paying their undivided atten- 
tion to the victim. 

Gus now went partially around the cabin 
and sleepily inquired, “What's yer fussin’ 
about?” 


“Oh!” cried the terrified “Dude,” “I have 
a bob-cat in my net, but I’m afraid to come 
down after him for fear of the dogs. For 
mercy sake, call them off!” 

“I dasn’t,” said Gus. “Them’s  bob-cat 
dogs. If I go to monkeyin’ with ’em they’l) 
eat my hide off. You'l' have to hang thar 
till mornin’.” 

As it was becoming pretty cold out, Cody 
whispered to the giggling crowd inside, 
“Say, boys, you'd better let up; the poor cuss 
will freeze to death.” 

So we collared the inoffensive dogs at the 
risk of our lives (?) and led them into the 
cabin. In the meantime someone removed 
the rock from the bag and the victim was 
assisted to the ground. He made a dash for 
the cabin and fell in a heap on a bundle of 
blankets in a corner, saying: “That beastly 
bob-cat is in the bag yet. ‘Reckless,’ won't 
you bring him in?” 

“I’m afeared to go alone, but if you'll go 
with the rest of we-all, we'll shore get him,” 
he said. After some persuasion the “Dude” 
went out with us and grabbed the end of 
the sapling and made a rush for the cabin, 
but, of course, the bob-cat had escaped. 

How we all did enjoy the discussions be- 
tween Professor Lehnen and old John Dono- 
van, a celebrated western character. Both 
were skilled mineralogists, one a learned 
chemist and the other a practical miner. 
Donovan had very decided views on rock. 
On one occasion he attended a lecture given 
by an eminent mining expert to an assembly 
of students. As the lecturer was endeavor- 
ing to explain to his spei!-bound listeners 
how easily it was to locate where rich quartz 
lay, old John Donovan felt compelled to in- 
terrupt him. 

So he blurted out, “Now yo’re goin’ too 
fast. If yez knows so much about rock and 
how to foind ut, phwat’s preventin’ ye from 
goin’ out yerself an lo-ka-tin a claim? Yere 
knows as well as Oi ther’s lots o’ ore a 
waitin’ t’ be dug. Oi says if yez ken foind 
ut, yez ken moike more money in a mointh 
than tachen skule a century.” 

While our party would sit before the cabin 
fire at night Cody would quietly prepare for 
bed. Once in his bunk he would light a 
fresh cigar and take part in our discussions. 
Once, someone mentioned the changed atti- 
tude of the people toward the theater in the 
last decade. 
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“Well,” said Cody, in answer to the ques- 
tion, “the theater, circus and other classes 
of amusement have distinct places in the 
education of the masses. To illustrate: the 
‘Wild West’ exhibition is nothing more than 
loca) western history of to-day exemplified 
in the arena Every play placed on the 
stage depicts the past realistically Actors 
are history’s illustrators.” 

Speaking of evolution, Cody talked as one 
who had made the abstruse sciences a life- 
long study 

“Nature hides her secrets carefully,” he 
said, “and few of them can be learned. Now 
if Dr. Loeb can prove that he can develop 
new life in his laboratory and if that French 
chemist and his wife succeed in revolution- 
izing physics with their radium compounds, 
I reckon we’ll have to study natural philoso 
phy all over again. I wonder if we will be 
laughed at for having lived before the year 
2003 by those who will know all about these 
things?” 

And so he would dwell! on one subject af- 
ter another, astonishing all by his resources 
of general information. 

In these happy days of rest amongst the 
towering mountain peaks Cody was wont to 


mount his horse and ride away into the soli- 


tude, the environment here afforded. I have 
seen him pass by some mountain clearing 
all alone, whistling the happy tunes of 
youth and feasting his eyes on Nature’s 
handiwork so beautifully pictured on every 
side. He is a child of Nature; he loves to 
commune with her alone. His long associa- 
tion with red men and treir ways has imbued 
their sacred religion intc his soul. He loves 
the beautiful; he seeks the beautiful. 

Perhaps his character can not be better 
delineated than in the simple words of one 
of his good neighbors on the Shoshone, who 
said to me one day: 

“Cody has a long head an’ a big heart, 
Some people set him down as easy ‘cause 
he’s sometimes taken a hand in a game of 
kyards and dropped a hundred or so. He 
stacks that money in to boom the town, 
Others think him foolish ‘cause he spends 
money so free-like. That’s his way of ad 
vertisin’ his business. He may be a cinch 
to get donations from, but when it comes to 
a heap big deal you can’t get the edge on 
him then. That old boy is as keen as they 
make ‘em He knows, too, when a man’s 
needin’ help, and he gives without bein’ 
asked. That man Cody’s shore got a big 


heart—too big for his own good.” 
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THE WHITE-TAILED PTARMIGAN IN COLORADO. 


EVAN 


LEWIS. 


(Published by Courtesy of Bird-Lore.) 


Previous to starting out to hunt the nest 
of the Rocky Mountain or whitetailed ptar- 
migan in 1890, I had never been in their 
summer haunts in the nesting season. Hav- 
ing been referred to a man in Denver who 
claimed to have hunted ptarmigan at all 
seasons of the year, he told me there would 
be no difficulty in discovering their nests 
if in a region where they were found in any 
number. He said they always nest among 
the small willows that grow anywhere above 
timber-line. 

As I had seen flocks of over five hundred 
ptarmigan at one time on Mount Evans and 
around Chicago lakes, that was the ground 
selected for hunting them. Instead of find- 
ing them in flocks, only single pairs were 
to be seen and in many cases one male or 
one female. When a male bird was flushed 
it usually rose with the scream or whistle 
peculiar to this species. The cry was usu- 
ally takn up by another male within hear- 
ing and in a short time the birds were fight- 
ing and chasing each other till one was 
driven back to his own grounds. The fe- 
males were seen only near nightfall, either 
feeding on insects that had fallen during 
the day on the large snowfields or on the 
young shoots of alpine clover. This feeding, 
if on clover, was kept up till it was too dark 
to follow the bird to its nest; if on insects, 
the bird usually made a number of quite 
prolonged flights which carried it safely be 
yond observation. 

On June 18th a nest was found, the bird 
inerely leaving the nest as the foot was 
about to fall on it, and in less than fifteen 
seconds was again covering her eggs. The 
nest was a mere hollow in the ground that 
looked like the work of the bird herself. A 
little dried grass and a few feathers was all 
that kept bird and eggs from resting on bare 
ground. Contrary to expectations, there was 
not a willow within one hundred feet. One 
or two gnarled pinion trees stood about fifty 


feet away. The nest was not round, but 
elliptical in form, and the bird never went 
on the nest except the long way of the 
ellipse, sitting facing either the east or the 
west. 

The search was then renewed and contin 
ued till July 7th, but on entirely different 
ground, as the willows were avoided. The 
result was two old nests of the preceding year 
with the egg shells still in the nest. One 
of these was on a very small bunch of grass 
more than half way to the top of what is 
known as Mount Goliah, just east of Lower 
Chicago lake, in a rather deep wash for that 
mountain; the grass spot was just out of 
the way of the water. In this case no wil 
lows were nearer than two thousand feet. 
The other old nest was on the same slope 
of the mountain, about half a mile farther 
north. 

In 1892, learning that a photograph of 
this bird on its nest was in demand, I spent 
another month in the search. Only old nests 
were found. One of these was under some 
rocks but on the grass. It was in one of 
the places where the sun melted the snow 
off, while the rock kept it from falling there. 
The search was continued one month every 
vear, but no nests containing eggs were 
found till 1901. 

At that time I was carrying a small cam.- 
era and taking photographs of all kinds of 
nests that came in my way while looking for 
ptarmigan. I had started south from Echo 
lake, through the timber, toward the top of 
the mountain. A ruby-crowned kinglet was 
seen carrying moss and its nest discovered 
and tree marked. 

On reaching timber-line a junco was seen 
building, and a search was made for a loose 
stone to mark the spot for a photograph 
when the set was complete. In the search 
I was just about to put my hand on a ptar- 
migan when I saw what it was. I then made 
two exposures with the small camera and 
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left the camera or top of a large rock to 
mark the spot, the nest being three steps 
and one foot due south from the mark. |! 
went to the cabin at the lake and got the 
large camera and tripod. When I returned 
I took three rather shorter steps, as I sup- 
posed, and looked for the bird or its nest. 
For ten minutes I looked over the ground 
foot by foot. I could not believe my own 
eyes that the bird was not there, yet I could 
not see her. At last I was about to return 
to the mark and step the ground over again, 
when a reflection from the bird’s eye 
showed her to me just one foot from where 
1 was standing. 

This nest, like the one found in 1890, was 
elliptical in shape, but the bird would go on 
her nest only from the east and always sat 
with her head to the west. The bird would 
return within a few feet of her nest and 
then dart suddenly at the head or the hand 
of one handling her eggs. There were no 
willows near the nest, and the eggs, six in 
number, were partly incubated when dis- 
covered June 2ist. 

In 1902 I was in California during the 
nesting season of the ptarmigan, but last 
year a nest was found on July 5th by Mrs. 
Douthwaite of La Fayette, Colo., on James’ 
peak, near Loch Lomond, containing seven 
eggs. This bird was frightened from her 
nest by dogs and threw a number of her 
eggs out and down over the rocks, where 
they were broken and were found to be in- 
cubated almost to hatching. 

This nest was also elliptical in shape and 


WHEN THE EAST 


the birds always sat facing the east. A 
number of dead willow twigs and grass had 
evidently been carried together by the bird 
herself to make this nest. Unlike the other 
two I have seen with bird on nest, this bird 
was not so well concealed by her surround 
ings and, as shown in the accompanying 
photograph, was plainly visible. 

Altogether I have seen three nests con- 
taining bird and eggs and four complete 
sets of eggs, besides over twenty old nests 
containing only the last year’s egg shells and 
a few feathers; and while I must 
but little knowledge of their nesting habits 
this much I claim—that they never nest in 


confess 


the willows, but in the open, depending on 
their color for protection; that they remain 
sitting till nearly or actually touched by the 
human foot or hand; that they place their 
nest differently in different seasons owing 
to the amount of snow, and that different in- 
dividuals vary in the season of nesting, as 
I have seen young birds full-grown and on 
same day (August-5, 1900) I saw chicks half- 
grown and others apparently just hatched. 
The conduct of both adult and young, unless 
alarmed, is about the same in the presence 
of men as that of ordinary domestic fowls. 
Their food in summer-time is insects and 
young grass or clover, in winter-time willow 
or birch buds. During the molt of August 
and September some birds are too weak to 
fly and can be caught, and they must often 
become the prey of foxes and coyotes at 
that season. 


WIND BLOWS. 


BY RUPE BARMBY. 


Oh, they call it dank and chilly, 
Bad for everything that grows; 

Man and beast and bird and blossom; 
When the east wind blows. 

And they sit before the chimney, 
Make a fire, and toast their toes, 
When the clouds hang low and heavy, 

And the east wind blows. 


But the hunter knows far better, 
Takes his gun and straightway goes 
To the river and the sea beach, 
When the east wind blows. 
For along the wide sand stretches, 
There'll be beach birds, well he knows. 
When the clouds hang low and heavy 
And the east wind blows 
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THE GRIZZLY BEAR. 


W. H. TAYLOR. 


The first authentic account of the exist- 
ence of this formidable animal, as a spe 
cies distinct from the so-called black, cinna- 
mon or brown bears, was given by those in- 
trepid explorers and observant naturalists 
Lewis and Clark, in a journal of their expedi- 
tion, 1804-6. Their exact language cannot 
be improved upon, and under date of April 
29th, 1805, they say briefly: 

“Captain Lewis was on shore with 
hunter; met two white bears. Of the 
strength and ferocity of this animal, the In- 
dians had given us dreadful accounts. They 
never attacked him except in parties of six 
or eight persons, and even then are often de- 
feated with a loss of one or more of their 
party. Having no weapons but bows and 
arrows, and the bad guns with which the 
traders supply them, they are obliged to ap- 
proach very near the bear; as no wound ex- 
cept through the head or heart is mortal 
they frequently fall a sacrifice if they miss 
their aim. He rather attacks than avoids a 
man, and such is the terror he has inspired 
that the Indians who go in him 
paint themselves and perform all the su- 
perstitious rites customary when they make 
war on a neighboring nation.” 

Lewis and Clark applied the name 
“ferox,” afterwards translated into “grizzly,” 
to the newly found animal, and in 1815 the 
naturalist Ord, under a happy inspiration 
based on the eternal fitness of things, gave 
him the technical designation of “Ursus hor- 
ribilis,” and to say that he has lived up to 
the title from that date right along to the 
present day is to make an assertion that will 
cause no dispute. 

In speaking of meeting two “white” 
bears the word is not to be taken literally, 
but means very light gray, or mixed, hence 
the term “grizzly.” The color varies so 
much in different localities, and even indi- 
vidually, as to have given rise to the sup- 
position that there are many different spe- 
cies of bears within the borders of the 
United States, whereas I believe that com- 


one 


quest of 


petent naturalists are united in limiting the 


number to two distinct species, the above 
mentioned, and the “Ursus Americanus,” or 
common black bear; the cinnamon and the 


brown being but color variations of the 


same. Young cinnamon and black bears are 
often seen following the same mother A 


true grizzly need never be confounded with 
any of the latter, and 
tinguished by the disproportionate length of 


may readily be dis 
the fore claws which measure from four to 
six inches, against half that length, or less. 
for those of the hind feet. The 
shorter, thicker and more rounded than that 


head is 


of the black bear, and is more nearly recti 
linear on the facial line instead of being very 
considerably arched as in the 
ears are shorter and more rounded; the foot 
is much broader at the heel, and 
impression strikingly 
giant Ethiopian. 
we approach the Arctic circle one or 
that 
veloped from each of the foregoing. 
grizzly bears are capable of climbing trees 
to some extent, but the adult animal is not, 
and therefore any negotiation carried on 
with this worthy must take place on terra 


other; the 


leaves an 
similar to that of a 
It should be stated that as 
two 
distinct species are found have de- 


Young 


firma, consequently the advantage obtained 
in the employment of dogs in his pursuit is 
very much lessened. While bears of all 
known species are omnivorous in their 
habits, as is shown by their detention, the 
grizzly is more nearly carnivorous than any 
others of the family, with the exception of 
the polar bear, “Ursus Maritimus.” Almost 
nothing whatever comes amiss to them that 
can be brought under the head of fish, flesh, 


or fowl. On the barren sides of mountains 
in British Columbia the ground is often 
literally perforated with holes which they 


have laboriously dug in pursuit of a small 
spermophile, or ground squirrel. As_ rust- 
lers they far excel the black bear, and the 
grown males particularly, are less inclined 
to hibernation. The implacable fury of this 
animal, under provocation, has long been 
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proverbial, although there is a general mis- 
apprehension in regard to their making an 
unprovoked attack. Outtaken those cases in 
which the females were acting under the im- 
pulse of defending their young, and those 
instances in which the males have charged 
out upon parties who have approached too 
close when they were accompaniei by the 
females, during the mating season, it is 
doubtful if ten men were ever killed by un- 
wounded grizzly bears in all North America. 
But on the breaking out of hostilities if you 
have not trained your artillery to deadly ad- 
vantage it is well enough to look out for 
squalls. Few men have had greater oppor- 
tunities of observing the habits of big game 
in different countries than Parker Gilmore, 
who under the nom de plume of “Ubique” 
has given us so many entertaining and reli- 
able books, such as “Canoe and Saddle,” 
“The Great Thirst Land,” etc. When being 
interviewed in London some years ago he 
was asked what he considered the most 
dangerous game animal in the world, and his 
reply was—‘“Beyond any doubt, the grizzly 
bear of North America.” The difference lies 
mainly in his dogged perseverance in 
making a charge. A lion will sometimes 
spring at a man and deal him one blow with 
his paw, and then leave him and plunge into 
the nearest cover, having been scared off by 
the sight of a cord, loose scarf, or some 
thing about his clothing; but a grizzly has 
no superstition whatever of that kind. Once 
infuriated it is a case of war to the hilt with 
him; he even outdoes the tenacity of the 
wild boar, and not many persons ever escape 
death or mutilation 
clutches. 


if fairly within his 
Another peculiar feature is his 
inordinate toughness, and the disadvantage 
of often having him to contend with after 
receiving mortal wounds, and when, by all 
rights, he ought to be as dead as a herring. 
In the fall of 1881, an unfortunate hunter 
was brought on a stretcher into Hailey on 
the Wood River in Idaho, from some point 
on Lost River about seventy miles away. 
While riding along a trail in the company of 
a prospector he had just met on foot, they 
approached a small opening, or park, on the 
opposite side of which, at a distance he esti- 
mated as 125 yards, stood an enormous 
rizzly. The stranger suggested his getting 
down and taking a shot: while he would 
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hold the horse, and this they proceeded to 
do. The first round out of a magazine gun 
containing six shots, struck the bear 
squarely, just back of the foreshoulder, and 
gave him what was really a fatal wound, but 
nevertheless he, on the instant, started 
across the open under full head of steam 
bent on vengeance. Nothing daunted, this 
cool-headed old timer dropped t6 one knee 
to steady his aim, deliberately loosed off the 
remaining five rounds, four of which took 
effect, and, seeing the bear was simply 
bound to reach him anyhow, turned to 
grasp his horse, but the stranger more of a 
poltroon than genuine prospector, was 
mounted and in full flight, nor did he there- 
after set eyes upon him. Finding it too late 
to avoid the bear he clubbed his gun and 
fought for his life. but it was of little use. 
When he reached the hospital in Hailey he 
was a sight to move compassion in a stoic; 
he was practically scalped, had a broken 
thigh, and in general was mauled nearly be 
yond recognition. In his crippled condition 
he had managed to crawl several hundred 
yards, and parties who came to his assist- 
ance found the bear about thirty yards 
from the place of encounter as dead as a 
stone. 

In point of ferocity, however, the habits 
of this intrepid animal have undergone con- 
siderable modification, at least locally. In 
districts where it is much hunted, and those 
elsewhere are becoming few and remote, it 
does not, on being wounded, invariably 
charge the hunter. It cannot be depended 
upon to make off at its best gait under those 
circumstances, but such is quite likely to be 
the case as otherwise. They have become 
cautious and more nocturnal in their habits, 
and prefer, when foraging, to roam about 
during the night and on the approach of day- 
light retreat to the most impenetrable 
jungles anywhere within reach. 

Hunting the grizzly is often regarded as a 
more or less doubtful pastime. Some moun- 
taineers who are good shots and not deficient 
in nerve will not attack this bear until they 
can get above him on a steep declivity; 
others hold their fire until getting so nea 
only a few feet away, that they feel it is 
practically impossible to miss a vital spot 
and stake the issue on a single shot, gener- 
ally directed at the base of the skull. Not 
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dissimilar to this is the method used among 
some tribes of British Columbia Indians at 
the present time. One will take an old 
Hudson Bay musket, which is simply a 
singlée-barreled, muzzle-loading ~ shot-gun, 
charged with a stout foundation of powder 
and a composite load of ball and slugs or 
buckshot, and carefully priming this engine 
of assault, strike out into the mountains 
until he reaches a good trail or crossing 
where he knows a bear is likely to pass; 
here he selects a boulder or fallen trees as 
a breast work, and his favorite distance 
from the trail is about thirty feet. If any 
nearer he fears that bruin may catch scent 
of him in spite of the direction of the wind 
and which he has already taken account of, 
and he does not dare to get much farther 
off, for reasons that are obvious. Meantime 
he has carefully selected a line of retreat, 
and all being in readiness, he then takes up 
his lonely vigil, which may continue for a 
whole day, and perhaps well into a moonlit 
night. Now, notwithstanding all these pre- 
cautions and apparent safeguards, the 
bearding of a grizzly bear on the strength of 
one shot out of a single gun, and that the 
“family gas pipe,” does not always prove a 
success nor an easy diversion; therefore 
when at last the form of “Mesatchie hoots” 
looms majestic on the trail, eventful and 
stirring scenes in the life history of that 
Indian are about to be enacted. As the bear 
comes on he selects the right moment, and 
giving a broadside, incontinently drops his 
artillery, wheels and runs for his life, and 
very small blame attaches to his so doing. 
Even his hasty flight has not prevented his 
taking important notes as to whether the 
bear came at all in his direction, etc., and 
always providing he is alive and intact, he 
proceeds very cautiously to locate his fur 
and bear meat, not however, until the expi- 
ration of considerable time. 

Some tribes are averse to hunting this 
species at all, and this was said to be the 
case some years ago with the natives on 
Baranoff Island in Alaska. An _ exception 
was stated in the case of one of them at 
Sitka, yelept “Andrew.” On one occasion 
two of us engaged a canoe from an old 
Hoonah chief, who, together with Andrew's 
brother, accompanied us on a trip to Kat- 
lianska Bay where we intended to do some 
trout fishing, the latter Siwash, notwith- 


standing his close kinship to the only nim- 
rod of the clan, proved to be of entirely dif- 
ferent metal. As we were to remain at the 
head of the bay nearly a whole day, we 
proffered them the use of two good rifles, if 
they wished to divert themselves by hunt- 
ing, but they declined, and their replies in 
the vernacular sounded quaint enough, “Nesi 
ka wake ticke cooley. Okook hoots quan- 
sum sollecks”—(We not like to go. That 
grizzly bear always mad). However on an- 
other occasion an Indian of this very tribe 
was in some manner killed by a bear, and 
thereupon the entire outfit turned out on a 
trip of vengeance. At the expiration of two 
days, they returned in triumph with the 
skin of a bear. Whether the identical one 
that did the deed or not, it would be diffi- 
cult to say. Meantime the dead Indian was 
kep in state, and on going to the family 
lodge I found the defunct was sitting bolt 
upright in a sort of big chair, and attired in 
some special toggery, or regalia. At inter- 
vals one or two of his people would thump 
the dirt floor in front of him with the flat 
sides of canoe paddles, to intimidate such 
devils or evil ghosts as were in attendance 
on him. It being in summer the skin of the 
bear was worthless, but for the head I 
proffered a consideration of two and a half 
dollars, which after consultation they re- 
luctantly declined, as they thought they 
must use the head the following night as 
medicine in some kind of incantation, or 
whatever the ceremony might be called. 

It is a remarkable fact in the geograph- 
ical distribution of species, that the grizzly 
bear should have been restricted to a district 
commencing on the east somewhere about 
the head waters of the. Mississippi River; 
thence southwest to the Pacific and north- 
ward from there; while the black bear was 
found over almost the entire continent from 
Labrador to Behring sea, and from Florida 
very nearly to the Arctic Ocean. Then an- 
other curious feature is noticed in the fact 
that, in the territory common to both, the 
large islands are found to contain but one 
species. For instance, at Fort Masset, on 
the Queen Charlotte Islands, during my resi- 
dence there one winter afew years ago, 
there came into the Hudson Bay Company’s 
post some fifty or sixty skins, collected by 
Indian hunters, and to my knowledge, there 
was not a grizzly, or so-called brown bear 
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in the lot. The Haidah natives, on being 
questioned, stated positively that none such 
were ever known there. On the Prince of 
Wales Island, the largest in the Alexander 
Archipelago, on the Alaskan side, there are 
black bears only; while on Baranoff Island, 
immediately to the Northwest, there are 
numbers of proper grizzlies, and monstrous 
ones at that. I was repeatedly told that no 
others were found there. This would rather 
indicate an antagonism between the two spe- 
cies, which had resulted in the dominance 
of one of them when confined to a restricted 
area. Of their mutual antipathy there are 
numerous traditions and some reliable state- 
ments. Mr. B. Alexander, an old-time factor 
of the Hudson Bay Company, once related 
that in coming out toward the coast accom- 
panied by an Indian, from an interior post, 
near Babien Lake, they found from a terrific 
uproar that an encounter was going on just 
off the trail below a ledge of rocks. Looking 
over cautiously they saw two large bears, 
a grizzly and a black, engaged in what 
seemed, and also proved to be, a fight to a 
finish. They would seize and worry each 
other like very bull dogs, while their sav- 
age roars and growls filled the air of the 
canon, and made it seem a rude arena de- 
signed by nature for mortal combat. They 
appeared not to differ greatly in size, but 
much to his astonishment, the black bear 
came off fairly victorious In speaking of 
this to the Indian, the latter remarked, “If 
he gets straight mad he is always strong 
like that.” We may conclude from this, that, 
while not so fierce or aggressive as his noto- 
rious cousin, the “Ursus Americanus” him- 
self may be possessed of fighting qualities 
that have been greatly underestimated. 

The animal under discussion has held a 
foothold against the encroachments of set- 
tlement, and what we term civilization, with 
a great deal of tenacity, but he has already 
become decimated or exterminated over a 
large stretch of country, and as conditions 
are now presented it will not be very many 
years before he reaches extinction. 

The English, in several districts in 
India, are preserving the tiger simply for the 
diversion of hunting, and this may be a 
sufficient reason. We have a constantly in- 
creasing army of learned folk demanding ob- 
ject lessons, specimens, and what not, and as 
we have much inaccessible ground in the 
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nature of bogs, swamps and. defiles, it 
would seem to be the part of wisdom to pre- 
serve this ursine monster from total annihi- 
lation. Such a form of life may be consid- 
ered as almost a perfected development, and 
from its commencement as a protoplasmic 
cell the lapse of time is estimated, at the 
lowest, by Professor Cope, Sir William 
Thompson and others, as one hundred mil- 
lion years; and wiping such an animal as 
this off the face of the earth ought really to 
be regarded as a serious matter. They can 
never be replaced, and there is certain to 
come a time when their loss’ will be de- 
plored. It is by no means necessary to look 
upon everything from a strictly utilitarian 
standpoint. In this connection the query 
naturally arises as to where all our scien 
tists are. Many of them are manfully en- 
deavoring to stem the mercenary tide that is 
sweeping over the country devastating for- 
ests, defiling water courses, and ignoring the 
right of existence to anything of nature’s 
handiwork, not immediately conducive to the 
manufacture of beef, iron and whiskey; while 
others of them are learnedly, not to say with 


asinine persistence, pondering over a lot of 


mouldering bones and skeletons collected to 
gether in our universities or museums else- 
where. For these they have the greatest rev- 
erence, and this increases In geometrical 
progression with their supposed age. 
If they have not these bones in verity 
they cheerfully set up a_ counterfit, 
or graven image, in countenance 
thereof; thus sheltering the hand of the 
man who shook the hand of Sullivan, and 
on they go. Last season they were 
quoted in the local press as “worshipping 
the skull of a cave bear, recently unearthed.’ 
Of course we know that this is all right 
enough, too, but for practical purposes al- 
most the same bear in all his savage gran- 
deur and in flesh and blood, can be found 
making his lair on the mountains of KaJliac 
or wandering over the tundras of the ad- 
jacent mainland; yet not being dead, he is 
but of passing interest. It is to be feared 
that there may be an anxious waiting with 
bated breath and ear to the ground for word 
to come down the line announcing the kill 
ing of the last great Kadiac bear, and that 
his race is extinct. Then shall follow a 


scanning, measuring and rattling of dry 
bones, 
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New Day. 


The rolling earth is bare and bleak and cold: 


Gray fog and chilling mists enshadow her, 
Save where, on mountain crests, an amber blu 
‘rembles and widens to a glow of gold. 

Now swift appears the Day-God, wondrous bold 
Wrapped all in mighty flames that leap and sti: 
Whereat the gray ghosts vanish, nor demur 

Far o'er earth’s rugged breast, fold upon fold 
He flings his radiant mantle for a dower, 
‘Neath which pervading warmth the great sphere thrills 
And rapture, born of procreative power, 

Pulses to life within a myriad rills, 

O’erflows in song of happy birds that fills 

The listening air with its melodic shower. 
When Day ascends his throne upon the hills! 


VALERIA DeMUDE KELSEY 











Foot of St. George’s Lake, looking southwest. 
mountain on the sky-line 


WITH A CAMERA 


bs. 


It was in a dining-car on Wednesday 
June 29th, 1904. We had left New York Sun 
day noon, proceeding by rail through Boston, 
Portland, Vanceboro, and St. John, N. B., 
and had seen the sixty-foot tide of the Bay 
of Fundy, which causes the Reversible Fall 
at the lower end of St. John River. Thence 
eastward through superb river valleys to 
Moncton, Nova Scotia, and on through Truro, 
crossing the Straits of Canso at Port Mul- 
grave, and then beside the Bras d’Or Lakes 
to North Sidney, Cape Breton, where we had 
taken the steamship Glencoe and crossed the 
ninety miles of stormy water to Port aux 
Basques, Newfoundland, where blue-black 
mountains with snow-patches on them a 
mile long made a wonderful picture as they 
rose from the sea in the early morning light. 
Salmon rods, rifles, gaffs, a tent and three 
cameras were with the party—one a 





Hare-head 


IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 


BROWN. 


“sportsman,” one a photographer. The third 
member of the party was a lady who grew 
scornful over the breakfast of fried codfish 
and baked potatoes, as our train sped to 
ward St. John’s through a wilderness of blue, 
jagged peaks and remote canyons. 

“You call this visiting a sweet Arcadia 
of the caribou and fishes,” she objected. 
“You are to look for icebergs from the pin 
nacle of the mountain bulwark that protects 
St. John’s harbor. You will catch sea-trout 
at Placentia, go with the horrible codfishing 
captain there, and sleep in the cuddy of his 
smack, breathing air redolent of fish livers 
and sounds, and see him dress the victims of 
his trawl hooks. Then you will kill sea- 
trout in the salt water of the pier there, and 
proceed to Ville Marie Pond, where you ex- 
pect to catch giant brook trout. From there 
you will go to the grilse pools below Terra 
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Nova; then to the salmon fishing at Gambo 
and Glenwood, and kill all the salmon you 
can. You both expect to write of your kill- 
ings, and how happy you were in your old 
clothes and dirt, and how you love the moon- 
light and wild flowers and birds, and glo- 
rious vistas along streams. Keep silence, 
both of you, for you are fish and deer kill- 
ers who write of Nature Beauty and the ani- 
mals, birds and flowers and fishes in their 
Eden, yet kill and call it sport. Already you 
have scribbled on envelopes, your common- 


places about the infinite blue above the mys- 


tery of the heart of the forests, and the un- 
clouded crystal of wild, remote streams that 
have scarcely wet a fish-line. And then you 


couple this with the “sacredness and grace” 


of dirt. You have no semblance of respect 
for cleanliness. Fish for me? I shall not 
fish. I have no wish to test my strength 
against tortured helplessness. Yes, I know 
that fish was the last food the Master ate on 
earth, and that He directed that the net be 


cast on the other side of the ship. And this 
codfish is delicious. But after you have 
killed your trout and salmon, and have taken 
the lives of several caribou in their remote 
homes, you shall really be the unintruding 
guests of Nature in Newfoundland, keep the 
fishing-rods in their cases, and shoot only 
with cameras.” 

The illustrations herewith show three 
scenes that were secured during our so- 
journ of rodless and rifleless wandering 
among those wild hills and beside remote 
waters. One is a picture of the lower end 
of St. George’s Pond, a magnificent moun 
tain lake three miles wide and fifteen miles 
long, and whose outlet is the broad, clear- 
green river called MHarry’s Brook, beside 
which the railroad runs for a dozen or more 
miles. It is a model salmon river at the 
proper stage of water, and for weeks after 
the salmon begin its ascent. Its best pools 
are at La Force de la Plaine, Wilbur’s, Not 
man’s and where the lake narrows and its 








Stag caribou crossing a cove of Red Indian Lake, New- 


foundland. 
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surplus waters begin their race of thirty- 
five miles to Bay St. George—a magnificent 
canoe trip for the salmon angler. On and be- 
yond the hills of that sky-line live the cari- 
bou, and they swarm in almost complete 
safety farther yet among the Annieop- 
squoloch Mountains of Grand Lake. 

The picture shows the luxuriant ferns 
and plants of that lake shore, and the Na- 
ture Beauty brooding over all the region. A 
Comfortable hotel stands almost beside the 
railroad track, a mile farther up the lake. It 
is called the Log Cabin, and affords perfect 
rest and entertainment for the visitor. There 
are no fish to be taken in the lake; the 
writer tried this several days without the 
slightest success. 

Eastward to the streams and woods of 
Fortune Bay, and in our camp we studied the 
lordly caribou at pleasure. For they are so 
wild that they are tame. On the tundras or 
marshes where the bakeapple berries yellow 
the ground, ranging through paths they have 
made through the jungle, feeding on the gray 
moss that hangs from the tamaracks and 
firs, that region is their Arcadia indeed. 
They are very curious. Plant a rough stick 
beside a thicket and place a white handker- 
chief on it as a little flag, and they will 
watch that strange, new appearance, and ap- 
proach it, intent, cautious, noiselessly walk 
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ing through thickets or jungle that form a 
maze and tangle of dry boughs. Closer and 
closer they come until they are within a 
couple of rods, when they will sheer off and 
pass the flag. This is how the camera s: 
cured the picture given here, of four fin¢ 
caribou. Even when one stands perfectly 
still in full view, they show no fear, pro- 
vided they do not get the scent, or observe 
some motion or noise. Then away they go 
grunting almost exactly like startled hogs 
Pretty? There can be no finer sight of wild 
life than a caribou on the Newfoundland hills 
or marshes. 

The stags shed their horns during Octo 
ber and September, the left antler always 
falling off first. They are great swimmers 
Note the picture of a beautiful stag cross 
ing a cove of Red Indian Lake at utmost 
speed as the boat chased him. He was shot 
with the camera. Finally, the region of 
those giant cones of rock that rise above the 
high plateau of the central part of the 
island, and which are called the Topsails, 
are the acme of desolation and forbidding 
scenery. How shorn of vegetation much of 
Newfoundland is, is shown in the typical 
picture of a lake and mountain at a station 
on the railroad which consists of two tum- 
ble-down houses, and has been very appro- 
priately named “Come-by-Chance.” 
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Shootin’ Ducks. 


Some men bury up their natur’ 
Inter books, an’ maps, an’ things 
Allus figgerin’ that later 
Lots o’ happiness it brings. 
tut I say that kind o' yearnin’ 
It jest don’t amount to shucks 
With a good day's stock o' learnin’ 
That yew gain while shootin’ ducks 


If yew feel depressed an’ weary 
An’ some friend advises yew 
That yew live on egg an’ sherry, 
Now I'll tell you what tew do 
When yew think yer all but done up 
Yew just try this little find 
Take two hours atter sun-up 
In a well-constructed blind 


On a crisp October mornin’ 
When all Natur’s turnin’ brow 
An’ ol’ Jack Frost he’s adornin’ 
Ev'ry country, yes, an’ town; 
Then away yew go, while Rover 
Leads the way with barks an’ bounds 
When fust thing yew know yer over 
Tew yer fav'rite duckin’ grounds 


In yer blind yew keep a-bobbin’ 
Up yer head tew watch fer flock 
While yer spirits weep a-throbbin’ 
Jest like works in patent clocks 
Well, now, by the great creation, 
Are them mallards?—yes, there's 
Don't that beat the ol’ tarnation” 
Didn't leave but one alive! 


JAY R. RICHARDSON 





























D. A. Baughman, the Catalina Island guide, and a 27-inch antler. 


A TRIP TO CATALINA ISLAND. 


DENNIS H. 


Twenty-six miles off San Pedro harbor, 
southern California, Santa Catalina Island 
rises in a dull maze of lavendar, purple and 
gold above the old Pacific. aCtalina Island 
is the exclusive property of the Banning 
company; also it is a popular resort. The 
“Hermosa,” the one steamer that plies daily 
between the mainland and the island, is al- 
ways crowded. 

When you get off the “Hermosa” at Ava- 
lon you may do as one good old lady did— 


STOVALL. 


thank Heaven you are safe on “terra cotta” 
once again, But you are sure to have your 
pockets filled with cards, leaflets, booklets 
and other “lets,” given you by kind-hearted 
folk. There must be seventeen different 
hotels and eating places in Avalon, and all 
of them apparently the best. 

My companion and I first ate a hearty 
fish dinner, as we sorely needed it, for let 
it be said that if you do not “cast your bread 
upon the waters’ during that three hours’ 
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voyage across the ever-choppy channel, you 
may consider yourself immune in that re- 
gard. We spent the afternoon and evening 
mingling with the gay—always gay—crowds 
of Avalon. And, though it was February, 
we drank deep of the balm and vigor of a 
semi-tropical, sea-flavored atmosphere. 

Early the following morning we were two 
of a party of five out for a goat hunt into 
the rugged mountains of the interior. There 
were a Congressman and a retired United 
States army officer in the crowd. We came 
upon a band of goats late in the afternoon, 
and after a desperate chase, the army officer 
bagged a big billy. The Congressman gave 
up in despair, and, as the army officer was 
satisfied, my friend and I only followed the 
guide the next day. I candidly believe the 
warmest spot on earth is central Catalina 
Island, for on that February day the sun 
stood close over us like a great orb of molt- 
en metal, scorching the scattered growth of 
the glaring sand mountains, and blistering 
the rocks over which we scrambled. 

It was late afternoon again when we came 
upon a band of goats. The leader was a 
magnificent billy, which, at sight of us, gave 
a loud sniff and led the herd in a whirl of 
sand down the opposite slope. Much hunting 
has made the Catalina goats wild and nim- 
ble, and hard to get, but we were determined 
to get that fellow. 

We separated and made a wide detour. 
The guide, being more fleet, skirted the en- 
tire ridge and drove the band back through 
a canon directly past us. It was our golden 
opportunity. My companion took first shot 
and brought down the billy, and I was fully 
satisfied with a smaller member of the band. 

This billy was a fine specimen, the antlers 
measuring twenty-seven inches from tip to 
tip. The Catalina goats are a Spanish pro- 
duct, and were originally tame. During the 
days of Spanish rule in southern California, 
they were placed on the island to supply 


meat for passing ships. In color they are 


a brownish black, and are about the size of 
an ordinary goat. 

We returned to Avalon in triumph, and on 
the afternoon were out over the harbor view- 
ing the wonders of the deep through a glass 
bottomed boat. ‘‘Marine Gardens” 
they call them, and such indeed they are 
Such a wonderland of parks and groves and 
gardens, with winding paths running b 
tween; with lawns of sea-mosses, clumps of 
ribbon kelp and sedge; with angel fish and 
golden perch flitting through the foliage as 
gay colored fowl] in a jungle. 

yreat ribbon and iodine kelp grow like 
massive marine trees, forest-like in the deep 
er places, reaching from the depths of the 
sea up to within a few inches of the surface 
Sea sedge, grass-like and small, peeps from 
beneath the rocks, and in places covers large 
tracts like spreading meadows. Sea urchins 
look out here and there, quill-covered, like 
porcupines; and sea cucumbers stick to the 
rocks like snails to a log. These sea cu- 
cumbers are a very low order of animal life, 
so a professor aboard told us. Then there is 
the sea lettuce and the sea geraniums, filling 


is what 


other places in the posy beds of the sea 
nymphs. 

Among the sea palms the angel fish, those 
pretty little wriggling fellows with bright 
red and purple spotted bodies, glide; while 
among the kelp the golden perch flit. Rock 


bass lie in the deeper shadows, while now 
and then the great, hideous form of a shark 
appears from the gloom of a sea canyon. 
Other fish that make their home among the 
kelp and the sedge are the spotted bass and 
the sheepshead. And once and a while a 
monster, even more hideous than the shark, 
spreads its greedy and merciless tentacles 
over the rocks. It looks like a great taran 
tula. But it is a devil fish, and occasionally 
it will upset its ink bottle, darken the whole 
sea for thirty feet about, and help itself to 
everything that becomes bewildered in the 
darkness. 




















THE DELLS OF THE WISCONSIN RIVER. 


TEXT AND PHOTOS BY T. E. GILPIN. 


Behind the hills Old Sol is rising in his 
magnificense, not yet revealing the waters 
of the river at Kilbourn; a bridge spans a 
wide ravine and from that point of vantage 
we see the great elbow of the Wisconsin 
river; at the foot of a steep decline, hidden 
by the bank, lies our launch at anchor, and 
opposite, rises in gradual ascent, a sem- 
blance of the scenery to be disclosed anon. 
The current, at this point, sweeps from the 
northwest, and turning, almost at right an- 
gles, flows southward, seemingly too swift 
to stem, and rushing against the south and 
east bank, eddies back 

And in these whirling waters we make 
our way, following the shore in its mean 
dering and leaving it only to escape some 
sunken rock or sand-bar. Suddenly and un- 
expectedly, beyond the first bend of the 
river, appear the jaws, or mouth, of the 
Dells. 

Indian lore tells us that many of their 
race ended their lives early in the last cen 
tury, from the rocks on the left, and tradi 


tion says that about ninety years ago, when 
the late John Jacob Astor projected a 
scheme to control the world’s fur trade, he, 
among others had trading posts on the then 
“Ouisconsin.” It was customary to send out 
small parties of men to visit the Indian 
camps, and in the summer o1 |7—, one Jean 
Baptiste de Riviere made a visit to Wau 
hat-tan, a Winnebago chief, who was camped 
upon the bank of the Wisconsin river. De 
Riviere, winning favor from the chief by 
his diplomacy, was cordially entertained, 
and had a squaw selected to wait upon him 
named Lowel-lit-ta. 

Stretched at his ease, De Riviere noticed 
the comliness of the maiden and also that 
she could not be what she seemed. A few 
hours later, an opportunity presenting it 
self, as she passed before the door of his 
wigwam, he said, “Maiden, are you really 
what you seem?” With a frightened glance 
towards the other wigwams, she placed her 
finger on her lips, which sufficiently an- 
swered his question. Night coming on, De 
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Romoneo Cliff 


Riviere laid down at the door of his wig 
wam and waited his opportunity to slip a 
note into her hands, asking if he could 
serve her; the girl, apparently deeply agi 
tated, passed on. Upon the morrow the 
maiden again attended him, but he dared not 
attempt to attract her attention and was 
forced to prepare for departure. That even- 
ing, soon after his companion had fallen 
asleep, De Riviere saw a shadow fall upon 
his tent; a brief “Come!” and the captain 
silently followed the rustling leaves to the 
summit of the cliff. He had taken but a 
few steps thereon, when he was seized, 
bound hand and foot and gagged with a belt 
of wampum., 

“Ugh!” said a voice. “Stealee squaw me! 
Heap good place; stay! Come again!” 

With this Wau-hat-tan departed. 

The same night, after Wau-hat-tan had 
fallen asleep, Lo-wel-lit-ta, suspecting foul 
Riviere 
Startled to find him absent, she stood pon- 
dering, when her eye was attracted by a 
paper floating on the edge of the water. She 
obtained it and read: “Come quick; on the 
cliff. De Riviere.” The daring girl soon 
sealed the rocks and found him in a crevice 
on the verge of the precipice. She cut his 


play, stole to the camp of De 


bonds and assisted him to the brow ef the 
cliff, thence led him by a circuitous route to 
a canoe hidden in the bushes 

Lo-wel-lit-ta launched the canoe and whe. 
some distance from the camp, said: ‘Now 
sir, we can afford an introduction.” Then 
she told her story. 

The girl’s true name was Margaret Stan 
hope, her father a prominent New Orleans 
merchant, had taken her on a journey t 
the upper waters of the Mississippi, where 
he was murdered by the Sioux, who tool 
her prisoner. She had remained with them 
until the previous year; when the Winneba 
gos had conquered the Sioux in battle, she 
had fallen into the victors’ hands and had 
Wau-hat-tan 
only three months befcre the advent of De 


finally reached the camp of 


Riviere. Learning this was a trading post 
she had eagerly waited for a chance to es 
cape. 

It was but a short journey to the fort and 
there De Riviere escorted her and placed 
her under the charge of the commande! 
Colonel Stimson, who gave her to the car: 
of his wife, who soon provided the girl with 
suitable raiment. Here Margaret Stanhope 
lived until autumn, when she and De Ri 
viere departed for his quiet home on the 
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Canadian river. In after years this story 
was told by their grandson, John, to later 
generations of Margarets. By this time His 
sun had risen to sufficient height for its 
rays to penetrate every nook and cranny of 
the peculiar rock formations, thus disclos- 
ing small valleys or dells, and from these 
the locality is named. 

Artists’ Glen, partially filled with sand, 
cast there by the current of the river, and 
spanned by a modern foot bridge, is our 
first haven, and a welcome one. A singular 
formation of rock comes next to view; the 
waters of time have washed against their 
base until it seems as if they were held in 
place by but a semblance of their former 
self; high above the water line their noses 
appear in most fantastic shapes; one con 
tinuous succession of protuberations line 
each shore for a distance of fully a quarter 
of a mile. each one unlike the other. In a 
quiet nook on the right bank, immediately 
after leaving the Narrows, is the Lark ho- 
tel, among the pines and hemlock, a quiet, 
peaceful spot, where one can rest from the 


world’s turmoil; at the dock lies the little 
steamer of only some two feet draught, the 
sole connecting link with civilization. 

A further run of one-half mile takes us 
through another succession of knobs, not so 
prominent as those gone by, but showing Na- 
ture’s wonderful strata formation. From 
here the sloping bank of the widening river 
presents to view the ruins of the old Dell 
House, built a century ago by our govern- 
ment, on what was then the direct trail from 
La Crosse to Milwaukee. A bridge spanning 
the river at the Narrows has long since 
passed away. After a mile or so our launch 
is run in upon the sand; we climb about 
200 feet, walk half a mile and then descend 
to Witch’s gulch, one of the most remark- 
able places we have ever seen. It is impos- 
sible to describe it so that the reader could 
understand both its softness and its grand- 
eur. 

The path leads directly to the rocky walls, 
flowers and 
mosses of various colors and the 


covered with foliage, ferns, 
finest. 
kinds, and from the many shelves hang 
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Entrance to Phantom Chamber. 


flowered vines and grasses; so on through 
each chamber, where there is but lit- 
tle light, the ferns and mosses are profuse 


even 


We pass into Phantom Chamber through 
so small an aperture that one 
was of smaller girth, where lights of 
ing hues enter through 


wishes he 
vary 
crevasses in the 
rocks, and the sound of falling water greets 
our ears; the walls, damp, clammy and un 
canny, moss and lichen-covered and sugges- 
of the lizard’s haunts, are on 
side; the exit, up slippery stairs, opens into 
another chamber, from which exit to 
the outer world begins. 

The Lower Dells of the same river have 
not the marked ruggedness of the 


tive every 


the 


Upper 


Dells, peculiar formations occurring only at 
intervals for from Kil 
bourn; their 


some four miles 
stand alone in individ 
uality, each like the name given it by tradi 
tion, and isolated by the waters, and furthe 
on the “grotto rocks” line th 
deep caverns made by the current centuries 
ago. Hearing of other interesting scenery 
unapproachable by launch, we drove to New 
port, but one building of which remains of 
the village built a hundred years ago At 
that time a flourishing town 
Since then the railroad became the mayn: 
and the town has disappeared. 

The square house at Delton is said to b« 


they 


shore with 


was there 


the oldest in the state and is still occupie 
near it stands a well of 
tion and extraordinary depth, so can we at 


peculiar construc 


test, as it seemed more like seeking a sam 
ple of the netherlands than water to quench 
our thirst. The bucket, three feet 
long and six inches in diameter, with a valve 
in the bottom, enters the ground through a 
square boxing some eight inches in 
eter, the rapidity of its descent being con- 
trolled by a piece of board, used as a brake; 
when the bucket is filled, it is drawn up by 
a crank and set upon a spike, in a box-like 
trough, thus raising the valve in the bottom 
and emitting the water. 

A descent of three hundred feet brings us 
to a quaint old dam at the foot of 
lake, an entrancing spot. 
150 feet wide, is as clear as crystal and ab 
solutely still; the sloping banks with their 
thick verdure being exquisitely reflected in 
its waters, and thus it is for full three 
miles, or until we reach Fern Dell, a verita- 
ble garden of all kinds of ferns—some black 
dark and light green, and from the 
finest to the coarsest of leaves, in every va- 
riety, known to science in the 
zone, and also the Fragrant Fern found only 
in this locality. 


some 


diam 


Mirror 


The water, some 


some 


temperate 


From an eminence, seventy-two steps 
high, we discover the most beautiful view 
it has ever been our lot to see; the water 


mirror of 
reaches to the 


absolutely still, a exceptional 


quality, vegetation brink 


and behind this soft carpet high cliffs 


stretch as far as the eye can reach, forming 
a background to the scene. 
Few pens could depict the soft beauty and 


yet grandeur of these views as they occur 
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Oldest 


House in Wisconsir 


from Castle Rock to Witc) Gulch; it is a 
pancrama cf Nature wonderful handiwork 

On the tops of the recky banks and far 
down their 


hemlock, whose roots often follow the face 


of the rocks to the water's edge, and fre the fragrant 
quently grow horizontally out of some in woods, all 
terstice, thence, at right angle the tree as- stay 

cends, and among, and sometimes on, thes¢ 


trecs grow 
found now 
wards th 


sides are large trees of pine and grow 


The air 





ferns of many kinds, and those 
here else; and still farther on to- 
water’s edge mosses and lichens 
the pure water, the quietude, 
flowers and balsam of the 
tend to lead us thither for a longer 


While the Cows are Comin’ Home. 


WILL CUMBACK LUDLOW. 


I summe v hie é time the ins a gett low, 

Sinkir neat the west horizon, paintin’ all the sky aglow; 

When a } ed quiet, an’ the frogs begin ter pipe 

An’ the evenir eeze is fannin’ on yer cheek kinder softlike 

When the b eir buzzin’, an’ the night hawk’'s on the fly, 


Ar ip from rk’ ni woodland 
Ther when 1 e ter ponder, gazin 
Leanin’ o the bars ere, waitin w! 
When the d i is over n 
List’nin’ ter the q clear whistle 
Then upon the liet twilight steals 
An’ from ove! n the orchard comes 
An’ I ain't n more than part aw: 
As she ead el p the windin’ lan 
\r I vow here the twilight that 
Long as | r ‘ dreamit 


while the 
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float the 


inter hea 


ile the cows are comin 


I'm standi 
from the 
the lovin 
the cucko 
ike i> I h 


a-comin 


whip-poor-will's soft ery; 
ven's dome 


home 


n nere restin 

meadow where he's nestin 
doves’ low moan 

o's soft love tone 

ear old Topsy’s bawl, 

at my call 


Il never more will roam 


cows are comin 


home 
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Spermophilus tridecem-lineatus, or 13-lined squirre) 


PRAIRIE 


G.. _E. 


As one is driving along the roads of 
western Kansas it is not an infrequent oc 
currence for a slender little animal to scurry 
across just in front of the team, then turn 
and standing on his hind feet fearlessly 
watch you pass. While hurrying along the 
stripes and dots of the little prairie squirrel 
were conspicuous and when he faces you his 
dark bright eyes are the noticeable featur 
He is a gentle creature as his countenance 
shows, and there is something almost pa- 
thetic in his standing there so plainly ex- 
posed to danger. When on “all fours” even 
a small clod would be as a mountain to him 
in obstructing his view, so the little fellow, 
when his curiosity is aroused, always stands 
erect upon his hind feet. I have sometimes 
looked down from an up-stairs window and 
notice one of the prairie squirrels very near 
the house, and light tapping on the window 
pane would cause him to immediately as- 
sume his usual attitude of observation 
Whether or not the squirrel ever glanced up 
and saw me I do not know, but he was evi 
dently on the alert for danger. And his home 


GROUND SQUIRRELS. 


McCOLM. 


was near—it was less than two rods from 
the house 

The striped prairie squirrel is sometimes 
known by the name of thirteen-lined squil 
rel or Federation squirrel. This name was 
given it in 1821 because of the six or eight 
rows of longitudinal stripes with five or 
seven rows of spots between, suggesting the 
stars and stripes of the thirteen original! 
states. 

When breaking ground last spring the 
prairie squirrels came very near to me in 
their search for edible bulbs. In fact they 
paid no attention to the plowman, and it 
seemed that while searching for food the 
little company were enjoying all their usual] 
social pleasures. But the most pleasing part 
of the scene was to watch a squirrel enjoy a 
meal—he would grab a little bulb and while 
resting on his hind feet in a half-erect atti 
tude, cunningly hold the bulb between his 
front feet and nibble away apparently caring 
nothing for my close proximity 

The wild cnion is abundant on our west 


ern prairies, as are also the grasshopper 
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and as the striped prairie squirrel is particu- 
larly fond of both the grasshopper and the 
bulb of the wild onion, he must consider this 
a land of plenty. And the wild onion not 
only serves to satisfy the appetite of the 
little squirrel, but for a month or more in 
the spring its numerous clusters of flowers 
add much to the attractiveness of the prai- 
rie. The two varieties so common here 
are low growing and have either pink or 
pink and white striped star-shaped flowers. 
The striped prairie squirrel is also fond of 
the bulb of the sheep sorrel, but I doubt 
if that plant is found on our western plains. 

One morning last October a striped prai- 
rie squirrel became frightened at my ap- 
proach and darted into the nearest hole—a 
burrow larger than her own home. I stopped 
to watch proceedings. In a little while the 
squirrel came to the mouth of the hole and 
looked out, but seeing me and rio other 
cause for alc-m, she again disappeared in 
the burrow. But she seemed uneasy and 
kept returning every few minutes to look 
the field over. And soon the cause of her 
anxiety was explained. This time when she 
made her survey she saw a gray ground 
squirrel approaching, and although he was 
smaller than the cause of her first alarm 
she was evidently more afraid for him to 
find her in his home than to brave an open 
run. But the gray squirrel had noticed the 
trespasser and instantly started in pursuit 


As soon, however, as he noticed my pres- 
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ence he abandoned the chase and ran into 
his burrow. The striped prairie squirrel 
soon disappeared in another burrow, pre- 
sumably her own. And I noticed its location 
and then knew that I had been between her 
and her own home and this was the cause 
of her seeking shelter in the burrow of the 
gray ground squirrel. This incident oc 
curred in eastern Kansas. How far west the 
gray ground squirrel is found I do not 
know. I think there are none of them in 
Ford county, and I doubt if they are found 
at all on the western plains. 

The burrows of the little striped prairie 
squirrel are very numerous on the prairies 
of western Kansas and quite common on the 
prairies of eastern Kansas. But the home of 
the gray ground squirrel is usually in or near 
a grain field. In the grain fields of eastern 
Kansas it is not unusual to see a gray 
ground squirrel, but he is a much shyer 
creature than the striped prairie squirrel. He 
often digs his burrow underneath a corn- 
shock because of the convenience of obtain- 
ing and transporting the quantity of shelled 
corn which he wishes to store away. The 
striped prairie squirrel stores away grass 
seed and grain, and in eastern Kansas 
where they are plentiful he also stores away 
quantities of the Indian coral berry or buck- 
berry. 

It is interesting to note that spermophi- 


lus. the name of the genus to which both 





ientrance to burrow of gray ground squirrel. 
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' rround squirrels belong, is derived from other to love, and therefor 
two Greek words, one meaning seed and the love seed. 
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Spermophilus franklini, or gray prairie squirrel 
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Bullhaids am a-Bitin’ 





i Bullhaids am a bitin’, Think dah’s nothin’ in it 
Grab yer line an’ pole Seein’ lucky-bugs 
Staht yo's'’ef a-kitin’ Jest yo’ wait a minit 
Fo’ de fishin’ hole Golly, how he tugs 
Got no time fer triflin’ Yo’° might think Ah'’m 
In dat gahden spot Bout dat luck-bug sig 
Weathah am too stiflin’ Heah, tain’t no use tryin 
N’ everlastin’ hot Yo Kain’t break dat 
Bullhaids am a-bitin’, See how dat bug follahs 
Whah dey allus feeds Gee, how dat fish bound 
Got no time fo’ fightin’ Bet a hundahd dollahs 
Insignif’cant weeds He weigh at least six ] 
Let de sun keep shinin’ Say Ah should be weedin’? 
On ‘em fo’ a term Callin’ me a shirk? 
if Bullhaid am a-pinin’ When bullhaids am a-feed 
| Fo’ an angle worm Dis niggah kain not work 
‘ JAY R. RICHARDSON 
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bowl of the marriage feast 


IMPRESSIONS OF ALASKA. 


DR. J. W. 


A few months ago, dear reader, I left you 
at Wrangle, Alaska. While the time has 
seemed long to me, I am sure it has been 
short and interesting to you, for there is 
much to be seen and enjoyed at that place. 
Wrangle seems to be the totem pole center 
of Alaska. Totem poles of enormous size 
and of the greatest variety, and of some of 
the most grotesque patterns are seen there 

I wish to correct a very erroneous im- 
pression in regard to totem poles. I was 
surprised to find that many of the passen- 
gers on board the Spokane were under the 
impression that these semi-savage people 
really worshipped these grotesque figures 
carved in wood. Such is not the case. The 
great totems without, and the smaller ones 
within, their homes are a kind of fetich re- 
minder of their mythology. Toteism ante- 
tates ancient Egyptian religion, embodies 
“-rms of deity, demons, myths, legends and 
4\itchcraft—a religion sacred to them. 

Some of these totems are immense trees 
standing for centuries, that are hollowed out 
to hold the ashes of celebrated chiefs and 
covered with uncanny figures of animals, 
fish, birds, humans, gaudily painted and moss 
covered 


SHULTS. 


Family klan totems are transmitted by in- 
heritance. In marriage the wife’s totem is 
added, be it whale, bear, wolf, frog or ra- 
ven. While these carved crests do differ in 
arrangement of the figures, the raven that 
surmounts the pole has a double significance. 
The totem pole reminds them that in the 
beginning the Great Chief created the world. 
Its whole surface was covered with water 
and all was darkness. 

A fish came up out of the water and bred 
with a toad, a toad with a raven, a raven 
with a bear, and begat men and women. 
About this time the Great Chief had the sun, 
moon and stars in a tin box, and it sat on 
his kiak (skin boat). The box was securely 
locked and the key was lost. The raven 
perched himself on the box and by his in- 
quisitiveness and the aid of his sharp Dill 
succeeded in unlocking it, permitting these 
luminaries to take their places in the heav- 
ens There being only one sun and one 
moon, and both males, accounts for their 
not having increased in numbers; but there 
being two stars, male and female, we are 
blessed with a multitude of stars. 


The raven not only takes first place on 
the totem poles, but figures conspicuously 
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Totem pole 


in their daily lives. As the steamers ap- 
proach one of the villages the first living 
things to be seen are the ravens. They 
perch on the houses, rocks and trees, and 
cluster in the streets without fear of mo- 
lestation. I was told that should a visitor 
so far forget himself as to harm one of 
these birds, and should the steamer leave 
him in port, the natives would refuse to sell 
or give him food, and in every way show 
their disapproval of his wanton act. These 
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iayens come at the earliest approach o 
spring and stay until freezing in the fall 
They are not to be found in the villages of 
other than the totem tribes. 

The bowl of the marriage feast is carved 
in the shape of a huge toad, and will con 
tain a gallon or more. Their marriage cere- 
mony is simple,- peculiar and _ interesting 
The bride is arrayed in the attire most be- 
coming to her, and surrounded by every- 
thing she may possess—clothing, furs and 
trinkets. She is seated, while her girl 
friends (relatives excluded) stand facing her 
In the meantime the groom is preparing 
himself in a hut near by. He wears a hide 
ous mask on his head (not over his face) 
and paints his own face to resemble the 
mask. When this process is completed he 
will appear as if he had two heads, one 
above the other. After this he throws ove! 
his shoulders a blanket covered with hiero 
glyphics, and with a rattle of hideous design 
in his painted hand he rushes into the pres- 
ence of his bride. Now the supreme moment 
is at hand. Should the bride fail to mani 
fest any fear he is rejected, even at this 
stage; but, on the contrary, if she becomes 
greatly excited and shows great fear, even 
sometimes to the extent of hysteria, it is 
considered the greatest sign of love and de- 
volion. The bowl of the marriage feast re- 
ferred to above is then filled with cooked 
meat and soup; the bride and groom seat 
themselves on the ground in the middle ol 
the hut, with the bowl between them; the 
bride hands the groom the spoon while sh 
takes the fork, and while she eats all of th 
meat he must content himself with the soup, 
thereby showing his self-denial and ciiva 
ric disposition to his bride. This act com- 
pletes the marriage ceremony. 

In many villages of the white race we 
find some very beautiful maidens. This vil- 
lage (Wrangle) possessed an Indian girl who 
was quite a belle. She was cognizant of the 
fact that she was better looking than any 
girl of her tribe; in fact she would vie with 
the white girls in making a conquesi when 
a stranger came to town. She eventually 
married a mize boss from Indiana; but af- 
ter several years of married life she died 
and her loving husband began to make prep 
arations to lay her away in a manner befit- 
ting the wife of a white man At this junc- 
ture the tribe informed him that while Kau 








“Kaukis} the Indian maiden 


kish lived she was his wife.but when she died 
she reverted to the tribes. So instead of a 
grave and a funeral with hired mourners 
(these Indians don’t cry) she was doubled 
up like a jack-knife and put into a square 
tin box and tied up in a tree. Her bereaved 
husband at some cost erected a plain and 
substantial tombstone four feet high and 
two feet wide, and painted white. The let- 
tering on it was also done with paint, as 
the carvers in wood were all kept very busy 
carving frogs and bears on totem poles to 
sell to tourists for $10 apiece. They took 
time during the long winter, however. to 
carve a totem for Kaukish, which they set 
up beside the wooden tombstone, and un- 
knowingly they have presented to the travy- 
eler a picture coalescing civilization and bar- 
barism. 

We leave Wrangle at 4 p. m., after a few 
pleasant hours spent with the custom of- 


ficers and Captain F. N. Gray, and wend our 
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way through a narrow and dangerous chan- 
nel formed by Mitkof Island on the west and 
the mainland on the east. At the very nar- 
rowest part of this passage is the mouth of 
the Stikine river, which is considered to be 
one of the best fish streams in Alaska. As 
we crossed its mouth the great run of sock- 
eye salmon was on, and it seemed as if all 
the salmon of the sea were in great haste to 
get up this particular river. I was told that 
its banks were a _ hunter’s paradise—that 
deer, elk, moose, caribo, mountain sheep 
wild goats, black and white face bear, with 
grouse and ptarmigan, all abound there 
Captain Gray told me that the winter! 
previous to the taking effect of the present 
stringent game laws there was shipped from 
this place 2,800 deer skins, and that the 
greater part of the deer were killed with 
clubs. During the deep snow, when the poo! 
animals would huddle together, the Indians, 
both men and squaws, would go out and kil! 
them. But this is all a thing of the past, 
and nowhere are the game laws better en- 
forced than in Alaska at the present time. 
Just before entering Frederick Sound we 
became suddenly enveloped in a dense fog, 
which most of us took advantage of to seek 
a much-needed repose, for during the past 
four days few have slept, for all have been 
witnessing the wonderful, ever-changing pan- 
orama by the light of an ever-present sun. 
Up to the present both men and women 
seemed to imbibe the exhilaration. They 
would congregate in groups in the observa- 
tory, saloon or on the bow, and sing, talk 
and laugh, while some who seemed to slush 
over with sentiment, would nervously pace 
the deck, quoting poetry or reciting snatches 
of drama and stopping occasionally to strike 
a Henry Irving attitude. But now there is 
a deathlike stillness; relaxation has come 
and each one lies in his little bed, “Oh, so 
tired,” like children worn out at play. My 
cabin mate lay in the bunk above me, snor- 
ing, and there I sat with my skinny legs 
and big red feet dangling over the edge of 
my bunk, writing my notes, some of which 
| am using now. After a time, however, I 
became so sleepy that with a superhuman 
effort I managed to get my ponderous feet 
in bed, and, trying to blow out the electric 
light, I dropped to sleep. 
At the first clanking of a chain I was 
awake, up and dressing. As*l went on deck 
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| felt the vessel trembling and knew that 
the anchor was being lifted. The fog was 
beginning to rise, and by that time the an- 
chor was in its place and the surroundings 
had taken on an entirely different aspect. 
Only the tops of the snow-clad mountains 
were obscured by what we saw a few min- 
utes ago as a fog or mist, but now clouds of 
a deeper density. The deep green waters 
were as smooth as a mirror and our ship sat 
on it as light as a fairy vessel. The nar- 
row channel we were in was walled in by 
mountains a thousand feet high and clad in 
the darkest green foliage for hundreds of 
feet from the water’s edge. The sun seemed 
to be but a few feet above the clouds, and in 
its effort to penetrate and dispel them its 
light fringed their edges with a hue of bur- 
nished gold and its reflected effulgent rays 
were dazzling to behold. The canons were 
thrown into marvelous lights and shadows; 
those on the north stood out in wonderful 
distinctness, while those on the south were 
in the deepest shadows. Higher up on the 
snow-clad crags, some of which were still 
obscured by clouds, the sun reflected all the 
colors of the rainbow, and the snow on the 
north side of the canon assumed all this 
variegation. It appeared that the Gods had 
arranged this wonderful panorama for our 
special gaze, and knowing our weakness of 
perception had raised the curtain as our ap- 
preciation developed. 

As | stood spellbound | wondered at the 
great works of the Creator, and here was one 
of His great exhibitions, admission free, 
while his audience slumbered on board this 
magnificent ship. We were soon out of this 
narrow strait and into Frederick Sound, an 
inland sea, here for a change we enjoy the 
open water before entering Chatham Strait, 
which is several hundred miles in length. 

We soon land at the village of Killisnoo; 
here we find a salmon cannery, a Greeko- 
Russian mission, an Indian and Salvation 
Army, the latter being very unexpected to 
me. _This town is said to have received its 
name in a very peculiar manner. Several 
years ago it was only a small settlement of 
Indians. One day two Scotchmen appeared 
and were at once made prisoners; they be- 


lieved that they were to be killed, so one of 
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them asked when the event would take place 


He was told “at sunset.” 


Scotchman 


saw no good reason for deferring the 


ter, so he said: ‘Kill us 
since that time the town 
by the name of Killisnoo 
that this statement is true 


The 
noo,” an 
has been 
I will not 
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E. M. 
For about three years Mr. O. C. Frisbees 
and myself talked about a hunting trip to 


Newfoundland for caribou, but could not see 
our way clear until October, 1903. We went 
by rail from Jamestown, New York, to North 
Sidney, Novia Scotia, via Boston, 
John, New 
there over the I. C. 
Sidney on the Gulf of St. 
ing the gulf on the steamer Bruce, which is 
a part of the 


Portland, 
Brunswick and 
North 


Lawrence, cross 


Bangor and St. 


from railroad to 


Reed-Newfoundland railroad 
system. 

A word in passing as to the country and 
people: I had always supposed this section 


of America to be wild, uncultivated, cold and 


dreary, but I was happily surprised The 
railroad passes through a fine agricultural 
district, fine farms and buildings with nice 


stock in evidence the greater portion of the 


way. The people are the most hospitable 


courteous and attentive to the traveller's 
wants of any section I have ever visited. 
This would also apply to all those with 


came in contact while on the 
island of Newfoundland. 


previous to our departure I had correspond 


whom we 


Some three months 


ed with Mr. Pike, customs agent at Port 
aux Basque, Newfoundland, in regard to the 
rules, regulations, game laws and license 
fees and his answers were prompt and to 
the point. On our arrival at that port he 
gave us a hearty greeting which made it 
seem to us more like home than a foreign 


country. ($50 each), 


end a suitable deposit made on our guns, we 


Our licenses procured 
tcck the train, which was waiting, for a sta 


tion about 180 miles inland, called Howley, 
and upon the map which 
by Mr. Pike, “Howley” 


itals. 


had been sent us 
was put down in cap- 
We reached this supposed town a lit 
tle after dark and were met by our guides. 

After the train had left Mr. 


quired: “Well, which way ‘is 


Frisbee in- 
the hotel?” 


“Come on,” said the guide, and led the way 
across the railroad tracks to a little 
shack about 
section men, 


lean-to 
the 
kindly 


8x10 
but 


which 
which 


belonged to 
they had 
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also 


The the station had 


his stove, which they had set up in 


loaned agent at 


loaned 


the shack and built a fire fer our comfort 


They had also provided a bountiful supply 


of evergreen boughs for our beds, which, 
together with a plenty of blankets, insured 
us a splendid night’s sleep. By the way, 


Hewley consists of a station and the “hotel” 


in which we passed our first night, no other 


buildings being in sight. We ate our break 


fast on the lea-side of a big rock, our cook 


serving elegant coffee, bacon, slap-jacks un 
til we could eat no more. After breakfast 
our guides arranged their packs for a ten 


Thess 


mile tramp to the hunting grounds 
packs weighed from fifty to one hundred 
pounds each. They had already taken in 


tents, stoves and camp outfit two days pre 


vious to our arrival. There are no roads in 
this section and the trail at times was rough 
indeed, sometimes climbing steep hills 


fallen 


our 


paths strewn with rocks, trees and 


wading places 


than 


then again through swampy 
that the hills. It 
ceedingly warm for an October day in 


were worse was ex 
this 
country, so much so that the black flies made 
life their at- 


tentions. 


miserable fer us on account of 
About 11 
that was covered 


o’clock, while crossing 


an elevation with a knee 
high 
difficult 


not for a caribeu trail which crossed 


hopple sort of brush two cr three feet 


which would have made walking 


were j 
it, cur guides threw off their packs, built a 
small fire and “‘biled the kittle” as they call 
While 
to build smudges to keep off the pestiferous 
black We reached 
o'clock p. m. The 
in a little evergreen grove which 
This 
splendid 


taking a lunch. doing this, we had 


flies. about 2 


our camp 


tents had been set up 
Newfound 
“droke.”’ ideal 


with 


landers call a was an 


camping place spring water 
and the thick 
sheltered 
tents from the cold winds which swept over 
the day thereafter, the 


weather turning decidedly colder during our 


only a short distance away 


evergreen growth completely our 


barrens every 


first night in camp. Now as to our guides, 
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R. B. Stroud, with whom I had made all 
arrangements, was my guide while his 
father, John Stroud, a native of the island, 
waited upon Mr. Frisbee, and Charles 
Stroud, a younger brother, acted as cook, 
and the least I can say of him was that he 
filled the bill to perfection. We also had 
two packers, James Arnold and_ Elijah 
Sweetapple. These men were each and 
every one of them honest, energetic and at- 
tentive to our every want I can not find 
words to suitably express my regard for 
them, having hunted for a number of years 
in the care of so-called professional guides, 
1 believe I can appreciate their unusual 
qualifications. After resting a short time 
we went on the barrens, which make up a 
large section of the island, to see what the 
prospects were for game While we saw 
no game during the short time we were out, 
we did see unmistakable signs of them. 
These trails made the barren appear much 
like a cow pasture of some of the dairy 
farms. My guide selected a position from 
which to watch migrating deer, from which 
point we could see from one-half to a mile 
in all directions. The next day being much 
cooler, we put on an abundance of clothing 
and resorted to our stand, Mr. Frisbee tak- 
ing a southwesterly course and I a north- 
easterly from ourcamp. But little game was 
stirring, one or two cows passing within a 
short distance until finally about 11 o’clock 
my guide noticed, as he said, “Something 
moving with horns,” about a half mile in the 
distance and east of us, though soon he 
changed his course and started to pass di- 
rectly in front of us from east to west, but 
too far to shoot. “Come on,” said the guide, 
and then followed different hunting tactics 
than I had ever before seen in stalking 
large game. There was absolutely nothing 
to hide us from his view and from seventy- 
five to one hundred yards we ran with all 
our might over knolls, low brush and some 
mud holes, one of which I was conscious of 
as I tripped over some brush and fell on all 
fours into it. When within about 150 yards, 
the noble animal stopped, broad side on. I 
thought it was time to shoot, but was so 
out of breath after the run that I knew the 
nd of my gun would describe a circle. I 
missed him three times. Each time he 
would rur a little ways and turn and look, 
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at the fourth shot my guide throwing up his 
hands, exclaiming, “You have got him; you 
need not shoot any more,” which was true. 
the bullet having passed clear through his 
body just back of the fore leg. This was the 
first stag caribou I had ever seen and felt 
well satisfied with the results of my first 
day’s hunting. I found, on returning to 
camp, that Mr. Frisbee had also secured a 
fine head. For several days thereafter we 
watched faithfully from morn till night and 
despite the severe winds which were accom 
panied with either rain or snow. A great 
many caribou passed our stand, some very 
near to us, but were not such heads as we 
desired. We had intended to leave the hunt 
ing grounds on Wednesday so as to get a 
train from Howley the next day (passenger 
trains on this road cross the island each 
way three times a week, so that every other 
day there is not a train), but we still lacked 
two heads each. 

On Monday, in a blinding snowstorm, a 
bunch of caribou approached Mr. Frisbee’s 
stand, out of which he secured two fine 
heads, one of them the best of any taken 
by us on this trip. This gave him his full 
quota and he appeared entirely satisfied. On 
Tuesday morning, which was to be our last 
day, I was out early. As the morning wore 
away and no deer appeared, I realized that 
my chance for good heads was drawing 
to a close. After dinner | said to Baxter, 
my guide: “Baxter, I have come a long dis- 
tance and have been to considerable ex- 
pense and it seems to me it is foolish to 
return until I have procured what I came 
for.” It had been snowing badly for two 
days and the wind was cold and he assured 
me that the migration would increase. 

All the forenoon the caribou had been 
passing east of us about three-fourths of a 
mile, just out of sight, as the land descended 
from our watch point. I had made up my 
mind to stay two days more. We went 
down over the knoll to watch where they 
had been passing in the forenoon. The 
wind was blowing a gale and it was bitter 
cold. We had to walk constantly or swing 
our arms to keep from getting chilled. Four 
o'clock arrived and no caribou had been 
seen. I said to my guide, “Baxter, I am not 
going home to-morrow, so let’s not freeze 
to death to-day. We will go to camp and 
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On our way to the hunting grounds 


We had 
to go back by the way of our former watch 


get an early start in the morning.” 


stand and while passing up to that point 


we found that two large droves of caribou 
had between us former 
plain in the 


snow, some of them quite fresh. 


and 
stand, their tracks being very 


passed our 
Of course 
our remarks after seeing these and having 
been fooled all day would not look well in 
print. As we neared our former stand, be 
ing out of breath from traveling against the 
wind, we stopped to rest, turning our backs 
to the wind and facing the 
passing along 
come from. “Baxter, 
those blooming deer right 
where we just came from,” at the 
same time handing him the field glass. Af- 
ter glancing at them with the glass, he as- 
sured me it was no loss, as it was two does 
and a fawn. 


eyes 


east. Soon I 


saw some deer near where 


we had just there 
goes some of 


down 


At that moment, casting my 
northward, I could see some caribou 
just coming in sight about a mile away and 
immediately called his attention to them. 
He swung the glass around, and, after look- 
ing for a moment, said, “Yes, 
fine bunch and one of them has a good 
head.” We watched them as they came 
quartering toward us, when we discovered 
there were two good heads in the bunch of 
eleven. In order to get within shooting dis- 
tance, we had to run 100 yards or more, 
where we sat down on a low 
waited for them to come up. 


there is a 


and 
When nearly 


rock 








due east from us and about 200 yards dis 
tant, they stopped and bunched up so that 
it was difficult to shoot at the right one, but 
after a few minutes they moved around so 
that the side of one big fellow was exposed, 
when I planted a ball just 


ward leg. 


back of his for 


“You got him; now give it to the other 
fellow,” exclaimed Baxter, but they were 
moving again and for a few’ seconds it 


seemed that one of the younger and smaller 
of the animals was bound to be in the 

“Be careful and don’t 
said the guide, which I 
avoid as he. As the passed 
the stag exposed, the rifle spoke again and 
my quota of heads was filled, Although this 
last one we had to follow a short 
as he had been shot too far back, 
shot and he was ours. 


way. 


shoot that doe,” 
was as anxious to 


doe and left 


distance, 
another 
It being nearly dark, 
we removed the two heads and repaired to 
camp. We now had all the heads we were 
entitled to and the next day we 
preparing them and the hides and packing 
up the camp. The next morning we made 
an early start, arriving at the railroad sta- 
tion about 2 o’clock p. m. and between that 
time and dark we saw at least 200 caribou 
within rifle shot of the 


spent in 


pass station, one 
bunch of fifty passing within a stone’s 
throw. The guides erected a tent in which 


we passed the night, the train, which was 
at 11 o’clock a. m., 
o'clock p. m. We 


due 


arriving about 6 


passed a comfortable 
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night in the sleeper, reaching Port aux 
Basque at 6 o'clock in the morning, nine 
hours late. The steamer was waiting for 
us and in a short time all arrangements had 
been made and we were sailing for North 
Sidney, Nova Scotia, reaching the harbor 
a little too late for the 1 o'clock p. m. train, 
it being Saturday, and, no other trains run 
ning, we had to spend our time at this pleas 
ant little town until Monday morning. We 
had expressed our heads and hides to Mr 
John Clayton, Lincoln, Me for mounting, 
and the results of his work proved to be 
very satisfactory indeed. We received them 


n fine shape the following February Our 
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journey homeward was uneventful. Our 
trip had been an enjoyable one and thor- 
oughly successful and yet if I were to go 
again I would aim to be there on September 
ist, when, in addition to caribou hunting, 
there would be plenty of ducks and geese, 
as this is their breeding ground, and there 
would also be excellent salmon and trout 
fishing The weather would be much 


warmer and the hunting grounds would be 


more along lakes and streams. 

Anyone wishing to take this trip would 
do well to correspond with Mr. Robert B 
Stroud, Alexander Bay, Newfoundland. 
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A prominent member of the New York 
Driving Association recently met with a mis- 
fortune for which he had, he says, a little 
compensation. 

He had just run the remains of his round- 
about into a wheelwright’s shop out near 
Yonkers, and stood outside feeling pretty 
sore and bruised himself, holding the horse 
that had kicked it to pieces. 

She was apparently quite docile, but she 
was only sad because there was nothing 
within kicking distance to kick. 

As her owner says, “She was really look- 
ing melancholy,” when one of those gentle- 
men who take an interest in everything, 
came along. He eyed the horse up for a 
few moments and then said: 

“Nice horse, that.” 


“Yes,” was the reply. 
“Your own?” 

"Tea* c 
“How old?” 

“Five,” 

*’Pears to be gentle.” 
“Yes,” 


‘Locks as if a child might play with her.” 

"See." 

“I thought so. Hard to trick me on a 
Ferse. Brought up with ‘em. Character 
shows in the faces just the same as in hu- 
man bein’s. A little sprung in the pastern 
jeint, ain't she?” 

“No.” 


“Think not? ‘Pears to me she is. Ho 


. 


IS NOT GOLD THAT CLITTERS. 


SCUDDER. 


Betsy. Ho, old girl. Just you keep easy. 
I'm not going to hurt you.” 

A gleam came into the mare’s eye as the 
interested’ man passed his hand down to 
the hind quarter in question. 

She didn’t get excited. She took her time, 
but when she let drive, she sent the man 
against the adjacent house with a force that 
threatened the building with serious injury. 
It took the man about five minutes to get 
back enough wind in himself to speak. 

“You told me she was perfectly gentle, 
did you?” he demanded when he had par 
tially recovered. 

“No, sir,” 
been cogitating over his own bruised anat- 


replied the owner, who had 


omy and had taken very little interest in 
the man or his efforts at conversation. 

“You didn’t say a child could play with 
her, eh?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Maybe you will be kind enough to ex- 
plain what you did say.” 

“IT didn’t say anything. You said she ap- 
peared to be perfectly gentle and I agreed. 
You were right. She does look the part, but 
she isn’t. 

“There isn’t a meaner, more cantankerous 
brute in Winchester county that stands on 
four feet than this mare, and if I hadn't 
thought you were one of those cruelty-to- 
animals people always sneaking around, I'd 
a-mauled the life out of her before this.” 

“I see,” said the interested man as he 
limped sadly away. 








WHERE ZEB DREW THE LINE. 


NORMAN _ H. 


The sheriff of Punk county climbed down 
off his mule and strolled over to the bank 
of the creek. There he adjusted himself to 
the ground and shoved his long legs over the 
edge, where they hung down listlessly. After 
a moment’s thought he slid his hand into his 
hip-pocket and drew forth a sack of fine-cut 
tobacco, at which he fumbled aimlessly as he 
squinted into the brush across the creek. 

Having, in the course of four or five min 
utes, opened the sack, he selected a fistfull 
and stowed it carefully into his cheek, at 
the same time ejecting a cud the size of a 
walnut. He slowly masticated the lump 
until it was reduced to a comfortable size 
and glanced around at the doubled-up figure 
that leaned against the trunk of a sapling 
near at hand. 

“Fishin’, Zeb?” he remarked, weakly. 

The addressee rotated his head and re 
garded the speaker dreamily Then he os- 
cillated it back and renewed his stare at a 
cork which floated on the water at the far 
end of a string. The sheriff chewed on and 
presently spat copiously into the creek. The 
fisher’s eyes lit up and his lean hand stole 
out another six inches on the line as the 
cork bobbed on the ripples that ensued from 
the coneussion. 

The sheriff yawned, stretched, gritted his 
teeth and groaned. Then he dropped his 
chin into his hands and blinked his eyes at 
the cork, which threatened to bob. Five 
minutes passed by broken only by the steady 
hum of the mosquitoes and the distant bark 
of a cur-dog far down the valley. 

Finally the sheriff straightened up and 
tapped his chest as a preliminary to an ex- 
pansive yawn. Then he spoke. 

“Whar wuz you th’ evenin’ o’ th’ fo’th, 
Zeb?” 

The fisher slid back one ear, indicative 
that he had heard, and eyed the cork. Pres- 
ently, taking his hands off his lower jaw, he 
made a Herculean effort and said, 

“T’ hum.” 

The sheriff's head nodded and he caught 
himself just as he was going over the edge 


CROWELL. 


into the creek. Looking hastily around, he 
drew a deep breath and aimed his eye again 
at the cork, which looked ominous. 

“Whut wuz yoh doin’, Zeb?” he inquired, 
presently. 

Zeb chewed tentatively and thought hard 
while the sheriff made a pass at a mosquito 
and strained his arm. 

“Diggin’ bait,” said Zeb, finally, as he 
sank lower into his clothes from the effort. 

The sheriff fell into a doze from which 
he awoke with a start and clapped his eye on 
the cork. As it appeared to be in the identi 
cal spot as when last observed he shoved 
his arms over his head and drew a long 
breath, followed by an explosive exhalation 

“Anything else, Zeb?” he asked. 

Zeb bowed his head in silent thought 
Then he aroused and sent a critical squint 
at the cork. 

“Seems zif I tuk a leetle ja’nt down th’ 
road thet evenin’ Sam, but I mought be 
wrong,” said Zeb, after which he collapsed 
miserably and sank still lower into his gar 
ments. The sheriff waited five minutes be 
fore a cool breath of air drifted into his 
lungs. Then he spoke 

“D’ye rec'lect suthin’ bout luggin’ off Hen 
Bender’s wooman on thet ’ere ja’nt o’ yourn 
Zeb?” 

Zeb sat upright and grasped his line 
firmer—the cork had disappeared from view 
The sheriff leaned eagerly forward in tims 
to see it bob airily to the surface and re 
main as motionless as before. Then both 
wilted down like straw hats on a rainy day 
The sheriff extracted his cud and examined 
it with a critical eye. Zeb, after allowing a 
sufficient time for his circulation to resume 
its normal craw], spat through the _ hole 
where a front tooth formerly held sway and 
remarked. 

“Is Hen hankerin’ fer her t’ cum back, 
Sam?” 


The sheriff twisted one leg affectionately 
about the other, readjusted himself to the 
earth and yawned. 

“Hen says he’s an Amerikin citizen an’ 
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no Amerikin citizen is goin’ t’ hev his sup- 
port cut off in no sech fashion. Hen ain't 
goin’ t’ be satisfied less’n I ‘rest yoh, Zeb, 
an’ fetch yoh up afore th’ squire,” said the 
sheriff. 

The culprit studied the cork minutely, 
chewed rhythmically at his cud and cogi 
tated. 

“Ef yoh ‘rested me I'd hev t’ go erlong 0’ 
yoh, Sam?” 

“Shore yoh would, Zeb,” said the sheriff. 

Zeb pondered over the thing a good two 
minutes, his hand twitching at the line aim- 
lessly. 

“An’ leave all this fishin’?” he inquired at 
length. 

The sheriff raised and lowered his head 
slowly. Zeb looked out through his fingers 
across the creek and engaged in all-consum 
ing thought. The cork bobbed unnoticed 
and the mosquitoes thrummed their guitars 
unheard. 

“Sam!” 

“Whut, Zeb?” 

“Yoh go down t’ my place an’ ef Hen’s 
wooman is thar, lug ‘er back t’ im. Ef I'd 
a-knowed Hen Bender wuz goin’ t’ be so 
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dummed ornery headstrong as t’ want t’ cut 
in on a feller’s fishin’ jest count o’ thet 
wooman o’ hisn’ I’d never a-fooled away my 
time erlong o’ her. Go right on down, Sam, 
an’ git er.”” The speaker gasped for air and 
settled to rest. The sheriff rested awhile 
before climbing to his feet. Then he bal- 
anced himself on his legs and stretched him- 
self till his joints cracked. 

“Sam!” 

“Yee-ah-h, Zeb.” 

“Yoh kin tell Hen I'll be down thar to- 
morrah mawnin’ t’ ec’lect foah day’s board 
outen him.” 

“Guess I'll jog, Zeb,” said the sheriff 
finally. 

Zeb twisted his neck slowly around and 
pointed one eye at the sheriff to view the de 
parture. The sheriff sauntered up to the 
mule and put one leg over its back. Then he 
settled down into the sag of the mule’s back, 
drew up his knees by main strength and 
woke up the steed by a thump in the ribs. 

At the bend in the road he looked back 
and saw the figure on the creek bank in 
tently watching the cork, which had every 
appearance of an intention to bob 























THE ROOSEVELT LOG CABIN. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Enclosed find a pic 
ture of the Roosevelt log cabin, now on ex 
hibit at St. Louis. The picture was taken 
by me two years ago. I did not think then 
that it would be of public interest. I took 


it merely to gratify an inclination at the 

time, as Mr. Roosevelt’s ranch adjoined my 

mother’s. ELIZABETH ROBERTS. 
Medora, N. D 
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THE GAME FIELD 








Vutdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game laws 


of any state. 
partment of the state in 


Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game de- 
which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after 


which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game 


department's duties in the premises. 
the game department channels. 


It is not our intention to divert such information from 
but rather to solicit such information in addition to what 


has already been sent to the department bv the informant. 


AN ELK HUNT IN THE OLYMPICS. 


One day in September found our 
on the trail, 


caravan 
headed westward from Shelton, 
Washington. 
Walker and 
John, our 
writer 


Our party consisted of Doctor 
Captain Alkee of New York; 
cook and handy man, and the 
thrown in for measure (and 
poor grinding). We had loaded 
with equipage. Walker had 
crossed the United States with the sole pur- 
pose of hanging an Olympic elk, 
a. variety all by 
elk found 
larger beam, etc. 


good 
six horses 
our Doctor 
as they are 
themselves, differing from 
elsewhere, with 
We were slowly ascending 


being larger, 


a steep hog back on the 
when the captain spied a bear on a hillside 
He made a sneak and by a lucky shot crip- 
pled the animal so he could not travel, and 
then finished him with his six-shooter. 
That night we camped in the shadow of 
the Olympics, with elk signs in plenty, but 
several The next 
over in a 
started to circle around it. 


second day out, 


days old. 
end 


morning the 


doctor I went meadow and 


We had almost 


made the circle when there was heard the 
sound of many hoofs, and a band of elk 
went out of the swamp like a tornado. They 
had come in from the other side, and we 
never saw their tracks until they jumped. 
We ran for the trail higher up, and had 


just gotten there when a two-year cow came 
in sight. She came up the trail to 
fifty yards of our hiding place then 
stopped. She was watching her back trail. 
Presently there came a pair of big horns up 
the hill, and the body of an old bull fol- 


within 
and 


lowed them. I nudged the doctor to shoot 
the bull. He fired and the bull shook his 
head. At the next shot he turned and went 


down the back trail like a streak. The cow 
started after him, but the doctor broke her 
leg the first shot, killing her with the sec- 


ond. We ran down and took the bull’s trail. 
When he struck soft ground it 
trailing him, as he tore the 
jump. 


was easy 
ground at every 
We could find no blood, but were sure 
he was hard hit. He ran to the Whynooche 
river and then down stream. We went down 
the river a mile, but could find no trace of 
him and could not see where he had come 
out. So we gave him up and started back 
up the river. We had come to a jam of 
logs and roots lodged across the river, which 
we had crossed going down, when the doctor 
suggested we sit down and rest, as he was 
getting tired. We had just sat down when 
we heard a grunting cough right in the log 
jam. I crawled over and looked under the 
logs, which were seven or eight feet from 
the water, forming an arch, and there lay 
Mr. Bull, looking pretty sick. I called the 
doctor and he put him out of his misery. 
He was a big fourteen-pronged bull, as fat 
as a hog, and had as fine a coat as I ever 
saw on an elk. 

We dressed him out and started for camp. 
When we arrived we learned that the cap- 
tain and John had killed 
sand bar that morning. They were yearlings 
and had nice fur for the season. The next 
day was spent getting our meat prepared and 
in skinning out our heads. When we awoke 
For 


two bears on a 


the next morning it was pouring rain. 





a 
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three days it rained steadily, and we be- 
gan to make preparations to get out of the 
mountains, as we had four rivers to cross 
by fording and the rainy season was at 
hand. We packed our horses and started 
down the river. When we came to the ford 
we found it a mill race of raging water, but 
we had to cross. We tied our horses all 
together and started across. When the first 
horse hit the further shore he braced him- 
self and the other horses swung down the 
river like the snapping of a whip, but got 
across all right. The trail was so brushy 
that you could not see five feet ahead in some 
places where the salman bushes overhung 
the trail. When we arrived at the west 
branch of the Satsop river we were about 
the wettest hunting party in the West 
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There was not a dry spot on horse or man 
We forded the river and made camp on the 
shore. 

The next morning we headed east We 
were ascending a hog back when John saw 
an elk down below toward the river. We 
waited, and in a short time a whip-like re- 
port came ringing up the hill, also a yell 
from John. He had killed a yearling bull 
We quartered and packed him on our horses 
and in a few hours had crossed the last 
branch of the Satsop river, and were at our 
wagons, with a good road home. We killed 
three bears, three elks and birds galore on 
this trip, and were wet to the skin four 
days; but all in all it was a fine hunt 

FRANK MOSSMAN 





THREE DEER WITH ONE SHOT. 


Mr. W. H. Emmett, one of our Montana subscribers, sends us thé accompanying pict 
with the following comment: “I bought a gun this year—a big one—and got three dee 


ire 
i! 


one day with one shot. I enclose a photograph to prove it. Undoubtedly a great many 
sportsmen would like to know the make and caliber of this gun. It was a Century 


Grand, No. 4 Goertz caliber, and I hope that 
cious feed which this state (Montana) affords.’ 


those same deer are yet enjoying the deli 
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The Open Season. 


Chorus—‘*‘What's the matter, Mr 

Sheriff—‘It's the open seaso 
at the first thing he saw move 

Mr, Cougar—‘*We 

Mr. Antelope—‘‘Neither the 
kind of a galoot is running loose 

Bre’r Rabbit—‘‘A chap that will 
jack rabbit.”’ 


Sheriff? 


on sportsmen 


A DEAR BROTHER GOING WRONG. 


We do not like to cause any more pain 
to a recalcitrant brother than is possible, but 
when he disregards past advice and continues 
~o stalk into the fighting arena ready to de- 
molish and annihilate all beings and things 
that are not in harmony with his views and 
his pocketbook, and oblivious to the danger 
to which he is subjecting himself, we believe 
we may be pardoned for warning him of his 
recklessness and for saying a few things 
about him, even though some of those things 
may not sound entirely harmonious 
good fellowship and good feeling 


with 


Our dear brother, who is president of the 
League of American Sportsmen, in the first 
place, desires all to know that he has ob- 
tained a copyright on the above name, and 
a patent on all game and fish protective as- 
sociations, either in whole or in part. He 
doesn’t believe it is healthy to the existence 
of his graft with the L. A. S. and his exalted 
position among game associations and game 
hogs that any other anti-hog organizations 
be hatched. In other words he would like 
to be the whole hog himself in his anti-hog 


and this chap was so crazy to kill that he 

and killed his partner, Mr. Blacktail.”’ 

don’t want that kind of a hunter in this camp. 
! woods nor the plains are a 


shoot at anything 


shot 


Send him up for life."’ 


safe place for hunters when that 


moving hasn't even got the sense of 


association. By “hogging” all the 
and subscriptions resultant from the pres- 
tige and membership fees respectively in the 
above association he hopes to keep his pub- 
lication afloat until something else bobs up 
But we are saying unkind things about 
our dear brother. All we started out to say 
words about his antipathy to 
game associations other than his own L. A 


honor 


was a few 


S., and a few remarks that we had hoped ’ 
would show to him the ridiculousness of his 
position. 


A few years ago Colorado, becoming tired 
of the lethargy displayed by the L. A. 8S. in 
this state, which as far as Colorado is con 
cerned never has as yet been anything but 
a slumbering bunch of inanition, organizea 
a game and fish protective association. Un- 
fortunately the sportsmen in this state had 4 
forgotten the usual etiquette on such occa- 
sions and neglected to Brother 





eall up 


Shields and apply for a permit; so that when 
the wires flashed the news to New York and 
other centers that Colorado had organized 
a fish and game protective association with 
all the ear-marks of health and activity, and 
when those same dispatches failed to say a 
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word about the great League of American 
Sportsmen in this state, pur New York 
brother danced in righteous 
and rage. 


indignation 


“The nerve of those fellows!” said he, 
“to start an organization in Colorado with- 
out first consulting me! Why, it’s prepos- 
terous! I'll kill it off. And after all the 
postage stamps I’ve sent to Colorado, too! 
We'll see if we can't teach those fellows a 
lesson.” 

And the dear old man sank down ex- 
hausted from the convulsive excitement at- 
tending the very thought. He reached for 
his hammer and began to knock, knock, 
knock. He wrote a letter to the Denverites 
the like of which would have wilted a hard- 
ened cabbage in pickle. 

But even the strenuous protest of our 
New York brother did not stop the Colo- 
rado organization, strange to say, and it yet 
flourishes and thrives—strange to say! 

But this is not all. 

Some time ago the sportsmen of the state 
of Washington, who had formed a similar 
association, found after organizing that they 
hadn't applied for the regulation copyright 
in such cases, and were severely taken to 
task for the oversight by our dearly beloved 
brother. He “roasted” them unmercifully, 
and all for organizing an independent asso- 
ciation to the L. A. S. It seems our New 
York friend acquired proper title to all the 
sportsmen on the coast when he left that 
bloody trail out there that inspired his 
“Cruisings in the Cascades” some years ago, 
and it rather bored him to think that this 
absolute possession was about to be dis- 
solved. 

The September issue of the Pacific 
Sportsman very correctly reports the posi- 
tion of the meeting of the Washington State 
Game Association on August 10th, bearing 
on Mr. Shields’ trouble with it, which we 
reproduce below verbatim: 

The convention began with a call to order 
by President Pontius at 10 o’clock. The 
president opened the meeting with an ad- 
dress of welcome, which was received in 
the proper spirit by the out-of-town mem- 
bers. Routine business followed, and noth- 
ing of note was developed until the ques- 
tion of the next annual meeting of the 
League of American Sportsmen was brought 
up. 

. As is well known, the League of Amer- 
ican Sportsmen, at their last meeting held 
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in Columbus, Ohio, decided to hold the next 
annual meeting of that association in Seat- 
tle. Then Mr. Shields, who is the president 
of the League of American Sportsmen, and 
also the publisher of the “Recreation” maga- 
zine, took exception to the organizing by 
Mr. Pontius, Mr. Rief and others of the 
Washington State Game and Fish Protective 
Association as an independent body, and 
he censured Mr. Pontius, Mr. Rief and Mr. 
Kershaw severely by mail for what he 
seemed to think was unwarranted action 
on their part, and took them to task in his 
own boorish way. 

This attack was met by the gentlemen 
mentioned in a gentlemanly manner and was 
replied to by the usual rantings from the 
editor of “Recreation.” 

President Pontius brought the matter up 
and it was moved in open meeting that the 
correspondence be read to the association. 
There was some little opposition to this, 
but the motion was finally carried and the 
correspondence betwen Mr. Pontius and 
Mr. Shields, Mr. Rief and Mr. Shields and 
Mr. Kershaw and Mr. Shields was all read 
so that the whole association could know 
exactly how matters stood. 

In brief, the following points were brought 
out by the reading of the letters: 

Mr. Shields was very much dissatisfied 
and put out because the State Protective 
Association had been organized as an inde- 
pendent body instead of a branch of the 
League of American Sportsmen, and Mr. 
Shields’ correspondence made it very plain 
that the reason for this was that it took a 
dollar for each member out of Mr. Shields’ 
personal pocket, because if the Washington 
State Game and Fish Protective Association 
had been organized as a branch of the 
League of American Sportsmen, then each 
member joining would have to pay one dollar 
to the League of American Sportsmen; and 
the League of American Sportsmen, it is 
very evident from the correspondence, is a 
one-man power proposition, controlled by 
Mr. Shields. 

In his letters he censured the three gentle- 
men named above because they did not get 
out and hustle members for the League of 
American Sportsmen and also hustle sub- 
scriptions for the Recreation magazine as 
the official organ of the L. A. S. He further 
censured the three men named for giving 
their support as individuals and the further 
support of the state association to The 
Pacific Sportsman, which is the official organ 
of the Washington State Game and Fish 
Protective Association. 

While we have nothing particular against 
Mr. Shields pr his magazine, we are still 
glad that his own letters show his methods 
up so clearly before the association that he 
will be forever out of business in the state 
of Washington, and he has no one to blame 
for this state of affairs but himself. 
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The correspondence shows that the mem- 
bers of the association had used every en- 
deavor to present the whole controversy in 
its proper light to Mr. Shields and to treat 
him as a gentleman, but these overtures 
were met with nothing but sarcastic re- 
sponses and censure from the president of 
the League of American Sportsmen. 

It also developed that Mr. Shields very 
clearly threatened that unless the Washing- 
ton State Protective Association disbanded 
as an organization and merged itself into 
the League of American Sportsmen that Mr 
Shields, personally, would see to it that the 
national meeting of the L. A. S., already 
slated for Seattle next year, would be taken 
elsewhere. It was also found that Mr. 
Shields was peddling this convention about 
the country, the latest proposition being to 
the managers of the Lewis and Clark fair 
at Portland, to whom he had proposed that 
if they would send him a thousand new 
members for the L. A. S. that he would 
swing the national meeting to Portland next 
year. This proposition, in short, means 
simply that Portland must pay a bonus of 
a thousand dollars by getting the League of 
American Sportsmen a thousand members 
in order to stand in the sunshine of Mr. 
Shields’ smile, and editorially we rather 
think that the men of Portland are of the 
same metal as the rest of the western men 
and that Mr. Shields’ proposition will prob- 
ably be turned down with a bump. 

After the association had listened to the 
correspondence bringing out the above facts, 
a resolution was passed defining the position 
of the association, the sentiment being that 
the Washington State Game and Fish Pro- 
tective Association would never disband for 
anything that Mr. Shields might do, and 
went on record as in favor of letting Mr. 
Shields take the League of American Sports- 
men meeting wherever he pleased, rather 
than be dictated to by him or by the L. A. S. 

However, the association in these resolu- 
tions went on record as being in no way 
opposed to the League of American Sports- 
ren, but rather that it favored the L. A. §S 
and commended it for the work that it had 
done in the past and extended a hearty invi- 
tation to the body to carry out its original 
promise and published intent to hold the 
next annual convention in Seattle. as was 
decided at the Columbus meeting, the one 
distinct point in the stand of the association 
being that the association would continue to 
live as a state organization and not as an 
L. A. S. body under the rule of Mr. Shields, 
and if it came to a show-down where it was 
necessary to disband this state organization 
or lose the national convention of the L. A. 
S., then the association was decidedly in 
favor of losing the League of American 
Sportsmen national meeting and keeping 
their own state identity. 

This business took up the forenoon session 
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and a recess was taken until 1:30 o'clock in 
the afternoon, when President Pontius again 
called the meeting to order and the routine 
business of the association was taken up. 


DUCKS. 


There are many different ways to hunt 
ducks and geese, and in each of the four 
migratory sections the methods will differ 
to a considerable degree. Each old hunter 
has theories of his own. No matter where 
one hunts or what particular theory he has 
adopted, it is most probable that he will be 
found around the lakes and marshes at 
early morn and dewey eve, as these are the 
times of times, as all sportsmen have 
agreed. Before day fairly dawns, restless 
flocks of teals, mallards and canvasbacks 
are on the wing. Single mallards, separated 
from their flock the evening before, speed 
quacking through the gloom. 

Heavier wings beat the air high over- 
head and the gunner cranes his neck to 
catch the faint outline of the bird’s bulk in 
the uncertain light. With a guttural croak. 
a blue heron drops out of the night and set- 
tles himself in stately ease on a snag out 
in the lake. After a period of waiting, that 
seems interminable, a heavy shot reverber- 
ates down the lake, stirring the echoes like 
a siege gun in the stillness of the day’s 
birth, and the sport is fairly begun. 

Suddenly, and without warning, the sun 
springs up from behind the hilltops—large. 
red and mysterious—through the sheet of 
mist that hangs like a cloud of smoke above 
the water. Droves of ducks break through 
the mist shrouds and whizz by with a whir- 
ring of wings that is as melodious to the 
hunter’s ear as the summer's love song. 
Others drop down among the decoys with 
a suddenness that is startling, and in every 
direction there is a clatter of quacks, calls 
and a buzzing of wings that thrills the 
hunter’s heart with a feeling more intense 
and enjoyable than that produced by the 
contents of the bottle, in the wait for break- 
ing day. With head to one side and keen 
eye watching the surface of the lake for a 
venturesome fish, an osprey floats out over 
the still water. 

High in the mist sheet an eagle soars, 
motionless of wing, watching its prey as a 
cat would a mouse. The shooting becomes 
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faster and faster, until there is a rattle as 
of an army in action, and a warfare of 
slaughter is indeed waged against the harm 
less fowl. But the fight is short, and soon 
the hunter, with grub bag empty and boat 
laden, the return to the club or camp is 
made. A pipe of havana is rummaged out 
of the hunting coat, and with the soothing 
influence of this weed and the satisfaction 
of the morning’s gunning the hunter is sat- 
isfied. 

The incidents of the morning are dis- 
cussed while the lunch hour is awaited. In 
the interval, a poker or card game of som«¢ 
sort is started by the more slothful:; but 
the more ardent hasten off in search of 
some self-important bear or timid deer. At 
eventide the hunters are again on their 
stands, and the warfare is again waged, 
which continues until dark, when the hunter 
goes home tired and well worn with the 
cday’s tramping. 
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Ducks and geese have four general 
courses that they follow in their great mi 
grations. From north to south, and back 
again. The first is along the coast of the 
United States, where the salt marshes and 
estuaries of the rivers afford excellent feed 
ing grounds. The second is down the Mis 
sissippi valley, where the Father of Waters 
and its tributaries—the lakes, sloughs and 
marshes—give a region of plenty, more se 
cluded than that of the Atlantic and less 
peopled by hunters. The third course is 
just to the east of the Rocky Mountains 
in the lakes and the prairies and in thi 
foothill country. The fourth is on _ th 
Pacific slope. In the valley section the king 
of ducks is the gaudy mallard. On the 
coast the canvasback reigns supreme, whilt 
in the Rocky Mountain region there is an 


assortment of all. R. T. VENETTISCH 








A SILVER-TIP’S RASH PLUNGE, 


This silvertip bear was caught in a trap 
by M. P. Dunham, the well-known Montana 
guide, and was alive when the picture was 
taken, being killed immediately thereafter 
When Mr. Dunham first approached, the bea: 
was on a ledge, where it had dragged the 
trap and toggle. The toggle, however, be 


came caught on the ledge, and when Mr 
Dunham approached the animal became so 
frightened that he jumped off the ledge and 
could not get back—thereby suspending him 
self almost in mid-air until killed by Mr 
Dunham 
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Wyoming. H. M. Elsner and 
shot from his Savage rifle. 


the result of 


THE PRAIRIE HEN. 


(Frontispiece 


Nuttal says that, choosing particular dis 
tricts for residence, this species of grouse is 
far less common than its ruffed relative. It 
is often called prairie chicken and pinnated 
grouse. Confined to dry, barren, and bushy 
tracts of small extent, these birds are in 
many places now wholly or nearly exter- 
minated. They are still met with on the 
grouse plains of New Jersey, on Long Island, 
in parts of Connecticut and in the Island 
of Martha’s Vineyard. Mr. Nuttall was in- 
formed that they were so common on the an- 
cient bushy site of the city of Boston that 
laboring people or servants stipulated with 
their employers not to have the heath hen 
brought to table oftener than a few times 
in the week. They are still common in the 
western state, but thirty years ago we saw 
vast numbers of them on the plains of Kan- 
sas. As there were no railroads then, they 
could not be sent to market, and were only 
occasionally eaten by the inhabitants. The 
immense wheat fields which have been sown 
for a number of years past have largely in- 
creased this species, where they assemble 
in flocks, and are the gleaners of the har- 
vest. 


Early in the morning grouse may be seen 


this month.) 
flying everywhere, from one alone to per- 
haps a thousand together. They alight in 
the cornfields. ‘Look! Yonder comes a 
dozen; they will fly right over you; no, they 
swerve fifty yards to one side and pass you 
like bullets; single out your bird, hold four 
feet in front of him, and when he is barely 
opposite cut loose. Following the crack of 
the gun you hear a sharp whack as the shot 
strike, and you have tumbled an old cock 
into the grass. You have of course marked 
down as many of the birds as possible; let 
them feed an hour and then drive them up. 
They will rise very wild, and the only ob- 
ject in flushing them is to see them down 
where they will take their noon-day siesta.” 
On the prairies they are often shot from 
a wagon, the hunter remaining seated, so 
plentiful are they in remote districts. Neal 
the towns very few are seen. The birds 
always seem to prefer the low ground in a 
field. They are rarely seen during the mid- 
dle of the day, as they do not move about 
much. It is a fine sight to see a large flock 
of chickens rise on the wing and fly swiftly 
and steadily for several hundred yards. 
When they drop in the grass they separate 
and run in every direction. Like the quail, 
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in the inclemency 
the 


of winter they approach 
“basking and perching on _ the 


fences, occasionally venturing to mix with the 


barn, 























poultry in their repast, and are then often 
taken in traps.” They feed on buds and 
leaves and the buds of 
° the pine. In wintry storms they seek shel- 
in the evergreens, but in spring and 
summer they often roost on the ground in 
company. 
March April 
i Mr. Nuttall’s account this interesting 
on period (see his Hand-book of Ornithology 
Little, Brown & Co.) “At 
this time the behavior of becomes 
remarkable. 








mast, sometimes 
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These birds 





begin pairing in 
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is as follows: 











the male 














Early in the morning he comes 








forth from his bushy roost and struts about 
with a curving neck, raising ruff, ex- 
panding his tail like a fan, and seeming to 











his 



























































rimic the ostentation of the turkey He 
now seeks out or meets his rival, and sev- 
: eral pairs at a time, as soon as they become 
visibie through the dusky dawn, are seen 
3 preparing for combat. Previously to this 











encounter, the male, swelling out his throat, 
utters what called 
quial humming call 








is 





a tooting—a 
the female three 
times repeated, and though uttered in so low 


ventrilo- 





to 





























a key, it may yet be heard three or four 
miles on a still morning. About the close 
March on the plains of Missouri we 
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heard this species of grouse tooting or hum- 














j ming in all directions, so that at a distance 
the might 








sound 





be taken almost 
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These pictures began in our June 








magazine. 











best people in this country. 































First twelve pictures, 5 
fvllows: 


June, 1903—Wilson's Snipe. 
July, 1903—Wood Duck. 
August, 1903—Green-winged 
September, 1903—Bob-white. 
October, 1903—Canvas-back Duck. 
November, 1903—Pin-tail Duck. 














Teal. 





























the subjects being as follows: 


June, 1904—Rainbow Trout. 
July, 1904—Bald-pate Duck. 
August, 1904—Ruddy Duck. 
September, 1904—Mallard Duck 
October, 1904—American Ring Plover 
November, 1904—The Prairie Hen. 
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SEND FOR THESE PICTURES. 


(1903) 
comment and interest than any single feature ever offered 


board rollers, suitable for framing, for $1.00. 


cents each, or the twelve for 60 cents—the subjects being as 
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the loud croak of 
While uttering his vehement 
call the male expands his neck pouches to 
such a magnitude as almost to conceal his 
head, and blowing, utters a low drumming 
bellow like the 
k-tom-boo! once 


the bison 


the bull-frog. 


grunting of or 


sound of k-tom-boo! 
twice repeated, after 
which is heard a sort of guttural squeaking 
crow or koak, koak, koak. In the intervals 
of feeding we sometimes hear the male also 
cackling, or, as it were, crowing\like ko, ko, 
While engaged in fighting with 


or 


koop, koop! 


each other, the males are heard to utter a 
rapid, petulant cackle, something in sound 
like excessive laughter. The tooting is 


heard from day-break till 8 or 9 o'clock in 
the morning 
at 
called, 


As they frequently assemble 
‘scratching as they 
of are formed 
around them, and many are shot from these 


covers.” 


these places,’ are 


ambuscades bushes 


The nest is placed on the ground in the 
thick prairie grass, and at the foot of bushes 
on the barren ground; a hollow is scratched 


in the soil, and sparingly lined with grass 
and feathers. The nest is so well concealed 
that it is not often discovered. The eggs 


are from ten to twelve, and of a plain brown- 
ish color. The female alone protects and at- 
tends the young, brooding them under her 
wings in the manner of the domestic fowl. 
The affectionate parent and her brood keep 
the season. 


together throughout 





have 
by an 


number, and 


probably excited more 
American sportsman’'s 


Being exactly true to nature, nosportsman will hesitate to preserve them, and 
as a result they are being framed and hungin the libraries, “dens,” 


and offices of the 


The November subject marks the eighteenth picture that has been published, and 
arrangements have been made for six more, which will complete the twenty-four. We 
can supply the full twenty-four copies, in separate sheets, carefully mailed in paste- 


Or they will be divided and sold as follows: 


December, 1903—-Mountain Partridge. 
Yanuary, 1904—Prairie Sharp-tail Grouse. 
r'ebruary, 1904—Red-head uck. 
March, 1904—Shoveller Duck. 

April, 1904—Passenger Pigeon. 

May, 1904—Large-mouth Black Bass. 





Second twelve pictures, 5 cents each, three for 10 cents, or the twelve for 40 cents— 


December, 1904—Gambel's Partridge. 
January, 1905—Ring-billed Duck. 
February, 1905—Dusky (blue) Grouse 
March, 1905—Blue-winged Teal. 
April, 1905—Old Squaw Duck. 

May, 1905—Scaled Partridge. 
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ROPING A BEAR. 


It is not often that a favorable oppor- 
tunity is afforded for the roping of a bear 
by a cowboy. Some people believe it is quite 
common on the mountain 


range, but it is 
decidedly the reverse. 


Bruin is so seldom 
seen in the open where a run on horseback 


is favorable that it is decidedly a very rare- 


occurrence that one of these animals can 
The danger attending such an 
act is too great for any but the most fool- 
hardy to attempt such a feat. 

The Meeker Review of Sep- 
tember 17 tells of the roping of a bear by 
Tug Wilson, son-in-law of John Goff, the 
noted guide, in the following notice: 

“On the 10th of September, while the 
round-up was on the head of James creek. 
W. E. Templeton started up a large cinna- 
mon bear, but drew off, stroked his 
and said: ‘Let him go, boys; we haven't got 
time to fool with him.’ Tug Wilson soon 
spieu the bear and at once took down his 
rope and began to make a loop, intending to 
have bear steak for supper. When “Rusty” 


be lassoed. 


(Colorado) 


beard 


got to the top of the ridge Tug let the string 
fly and got him by the neck and one front 


leg, which temporarily 


disarranged ue 
bear’s retreat. 


Seeing that he was caught, 
bruin began to walk up on the rope. Tug 
sent in a wireless summons for assistance. 
but the boys failed to understand the mes- 
sage. The bear got nearer (and larger) and 
nearer (much larger), and finally landed on 
the pony, inflicting an ugly 
thigh and also tearing the bosom out of 
Tug’s overalls. He then sent in for a bottle 
of Green River liniment and a new pair of 
overalls, and will now confine himself to 
roping cattle and horses during the rest of 
this round-up.” 


wound in the 


THE SEASON’S GREETINGS. 
St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 20, 1904 

Kditor Outdoor Life—Greetings to you 
and all brother hunters, for this is our sea- 
son of joy, the time of the year when we 
feel friendly to all the world: when we can 
hardly keep our heels on the ground; when 
we smile at every one we pass and pat the 
children on the head; hardly 
restrain ourselves from telling every one we 


when we can 
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meet, “It is only a few days more and we 
will be in the big woods away up 
These delightfully nights 
summer days have a charm for 


north.” 


cool and Indian 
those who 
love the woods, that cannot be explained to 
any one not in the mystic circle of hunters’ 
love. 

How pleasat it is to dream at night and 
think by day of the little log cabin away up 
yonder in the pines, and, oh, boys (for we 
are all “boys’’ as long as we can see tlie 
sight on the rifle), we will be there soon! 
Only yesterday I patched up my old hunt- 
ing suit, looked over all the paraphernalia 
then took out my 303 


savage, worked the 


lever, oiled her up and laid it whis- 


pering all the time, “Only a little while now 


away, 


and I will turn you loose at a moose, and | 
know you will do your part.” 

Once again, greetings to all who love the 
and nature as God 
you all enjoy your 1904 


made it, 
hunt as 


gun and rod 


and may 
much as I expect to mine. 
GEORGE HALL 


A CRITICAL SITUATION. 


The above-titied thrilling pub- 
lished in another part of this issue, is a re- 
production of one of twelve oil paintings by 
H. W. 
artist, in the 
building, World's Fair. 
experienced sportsman, and 
faithfully depicts many interesting incidents 
sportsmen when on their 
from Maine to Oregon. Spend a half hour 
at Mr. Brannock’s display when at the Fair 
The Colorado exhibit is just opposite 


picture, 


Brannock, the popular sportsmen’s 
Forestry, Fish 
Mr. Brannock is an 
display 


and Game 


this 


enjoy vacations 


Mr. James T. Sullivan of Denve. las 

very beautiful specimen of mountain sheep 
which adorns his office wall, one of the horns 
of which was struck by one of the bullets 
that were fired when the animal was killed 
The bullet, 
was fired at a distance of about seventy-five 
and 
to the extent of two-thirds its own 


which was a 30-30 soft point, 


yards, only buried itself in the horn 
length. 
Some of the experiences of our readers who 
noted the effects of 


big game horns would, we believe, be 


have such bullets on 
inter- 


esting. 















































1824 Curtis street, Denver. 


Outdoor Life is published by J. A. McGuire and J. A. Ricker on the Ist of each month at No 


Contributions on any of the subjects to which the magazine is devoted are always solicited. 
Manuscripts should be in hand at least a month in advance of the date of their publication. 
All copy for new advertisements, changes or discontinuances, must be in hand not later than 


the Ist of the month preceding date of issue to insure attention 
January number should be in hand by December Ist. 


OUR GAME LAWS. 


Of course, there never was a law that was 
ever intended to suit everybody. Therefore 
the game laws do not, and never will please 
all. The game butcher or market hunter, for 
instance, would be about as 


well satisfied 


with a good model game law as Mephisto- 
pheles would with a high grade of holy 
water. The- murderer and thug never did 


believe in the death penalty, and the hide 
hunter never could reconcile himself to be- 
lieving that it was just the thing to jail a 
man for such a silly offense as killing game 
for the hides. 

We often hear objections to the game 
laws, and often such strenuous protests that 
one would think the would move 
heaven and earth to crush the law, the game 
commission and the judge imposing the sen- 
But such vigorous 
emanate from no one but a 
just received a 
thought the ! w 
himself pinched. 


objector 


tence. protests usually 
party that has 
chastisement. He never 
until he found 
Then it suddenly became 


the most nonsensical law under the heavens 


was wrong 


Several states have on their statute books 
clauses providing that fish under certain 
lengths may not be taken from the streams. 
Many fishermen in Colorado and adjoining 
states have paid fines for violating such a 
provision during the past season. And what 
howls of protest have gone up from these of- 
fenders! In every case it was admitted that 
the haul caught 
interpretation 


were under size, but their 


was usually directed 
the uselessness of the law or the 
“graft” of the supple- 
mented with the weak excuse that the fish 
were only a half or quarter of an inch under 
size. 


against 
claimed 


warden arresting, 


In love and law “a miss is as good as 
a mile,” and such pffenders who 
last named 


offer the 


excuse would hereafter do 


well 





For example, copy for the 





to keep quiet, and, like men, come to the 
front and pay their fines without a whimper. 
If they didn’t know the law, and offer their 
ignorance in palliation of the offense, then 
we all have the satisfying knowledge that 
the offense will never be committed again 
through ignorance, and that probably hun- 
dreds of other “ignorant” fishermen will be- 
come enlightened through hearing of or see- 
ing their case. 

We also understand that during the past 
season some game warders have been so 
nervy as to arrest citizens of the game fields 
for offenses against the game laws, and that 
in some of these cases the citizens have been 
fined. It is too bad to arrest a ranch man 
for killing deer for his winter’s meat, espe- 
cially when it is discovered that he only has 
between 500 and 1,000 fat heifers and steers 
roaming over Uncle Sam’s domain; but, of 
course, gentlemen should remember 
that the game laws were not made for one 
class of men, and that they come under its 
ban just the same as the hunter 
sweater and corduroy clothes. 

Keep up your good work, Mr. Game War- 
den! The true sportsmen are with you—we 
can dispense with the others. 


these 


with the 





OUR HOLIDAY NUMBER. 

As has been our custom for the past seven 
years, Outdoor Life will this year issue its 
regular Holiday Number, which will take 
the place of the December number, appearing 
on November 25th. We have collected a se- 
lect number of stories and our best illustra- 
tions for this issue, which will be one of the 
It will retail 
same as regular 
We can supply our readers who 
order in advance in dozen lots at the rate of 
$1.00 for twelve copies, postpaid. 


best we have ever turned out. 


for 10 cents a copy—the 


numbers. 











DARKROOM DISSERTATIONS. 


By “HARRY C. RUBINCAM. 


A writer in a recent number of the Photo- 
Beacon, calling to the attention of the ama- 
teur the lack of knowledge of photographic 
matters possessed by the average writer on 
photographic subjects, demands that only 
those who are competent by reason of their 
technical familiarity with photography, be 
allowed to write upon the subject. Any one 
who has followed the recent writings and 
instructions will at once agree with me that 
this is the most extravagant demand that 
has ever been made in the history of pho- 
tography. Just think what this means! At 
least one-half the photographic journals 
would have to go out of business for not 
more than that number could exist if they 
were only permitted to publish stuff that 
would work out in practice. Thus a num- 
ber of editors would be forced to go to work 
for a living and that would be too bad, for 
some of them could not do it. I one time 
called attention to this same condition, with- 
out even daring to suggest a remedy, and, oh 
dear! how that nice old gentleman up in 
Tioga Center did roast me. Now I expect 
that the man who had the temerity to offer 
a remedy will meet with nothing less than 
complete annihilation. 

7 ox * 

An amateur who has just returned from 
the Fair at St. Louis told me that the thing 
that impressed him the most in connection 
with the photographic aspect of the Fair 
was the dearth of cameras on the grounds. 
Nobody seemed to be making any pictures 
so far as he could discover, and very few 
had cameras with them. Of course, the 
crowds there are a serious bar to the mak- 


ing of pictures, but it does seem odd that of 
all the camerists that visit the Fair so many 
of them recognize this condition. I think 
it speaks well for the advancement of the 
amateur and shows that he has passed the 
stage where he went around “snapping” at 
everything regardless of the chances of his 
getting anything. 
* * * 

One time I was requested to write an ar- 
ticle on “American Photographic Journals” 
for an English magazine. I understood that 
they wanted a true statement of the charac- 
ter of periodical being published here and 
I gave them an outline of the same. The 
editor thought the thing was too strong for 
his readers and as I did not see how the 
thing could be made any milder under the 
circumstances it was never published. I am 
now glad it was not, for I would hate to 
be the one to inform the world that America 
is so decadent in the matter of photographic 
journalism. Now, however, the facts are go- 
ing to be shown by the journals themselves, 
as a number have thrown discretion to the 
winds and have adopted the motto, “Destroy 
pictorial photography at all hazards.” It is 
a most fortunate thing, however, that it is 
only in America that the slight influence of 
these periodicals will be felt, for in Europe, 
where lie the art centers of the 
the opinion of the work of the ‘‘American 
School,” as they call the pictorialists against 
whom the journals here are making such a 
fight, is very high. One Britisn editor writes 
me that the “advanced skill of the pictorial 
photographers from America is on the whole 
thought rather well of,” and says further that 


universe, 
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“Over here we are for the most part fortu- 
nately in ignorance of the outrages and dis- 
honesty of the American press and we thank 
heaven for it.”” Again another correspendent 
writing to me from the Continent, speaking 
of the advanced workers of England, France, 
Germany and Austria, says: ‘They all ac- 
knowledge that for subtlety, for tone, for 
lasting value, the Secession work stands in 
a class by itself.” While the “politics” of 
photography in America will, for a long time 
to come, prevent the proper recognition of 
pictorial workers here, the time will come 
when the men who either can not or will not 
do anything themselves, and the journals 
that, for financial reasons, support them, will 
be overwhelmed by the strong support given 
American work in European art centers and 
will be forced to abandon their attacks even 
if they have not the acumen to see that it 
is ‘“‘useless to kick against the pricks.” 
* > a 

It is reported from St. Louis that the In- 
dians there are objecting to being photo- 
graphed by visitors because so many have 
piomised them pictures that have not been 
forthcoming. Considering that a large sum- 
ber of Santa Clara Indians, commonly known 
along the line of the Santa Fe as ‘‘Harvey In- 
dians,” because they peddle curios for Har- 
vey’s Curio Company, are at the Fair and 
the well-known objection of the Santa Clara 
to being photographed unless one-half dol- 
lar, American money, is first “in hand,” I 
think the crafty Santa Clara has been put- 
ting the other braves “next.” 

om + & 

The other night as I passed through the 
front hall of my house I noticed a most pe- 
culiar odor and at once come to the con- 
clusion that it was the odor of burning kero- 
sene. There being no kerosene in the house, 
| began a few Sherlock Holmes deductions 
and concluded the most feasible explanation 
of the presence of the odor was that some 
one was burning a lamp and who could that 
some one be but a burglar with a dark lan- 
tern? I started my search in the cellar as 
being the most likely place, both because it 
was the cellar and because the odor was 
strongest in the hal’ and stairway just over 
the cellar stairs. Nothing doing there, I 
followed the scent upstairs and into every 
room of the house, getting ‘““‘warmer,” as the 
chudren say, every minute, and finally in 
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my combination “den” and studio I discov- 
ered a bottle of Hammer's retouching var- 
nish I had left on the window seat and had 
forgotten to put the stopper in. I at once 
came to the decision that I am no Sherlock 


Holmes! 
of a te 


Sad, oh sad! is the experience of a man 
who sees people wasting their money and 
time and yet knows the futility of trying to 
render them any assistance. The other day 
| saw a young lady trying to make some ex- 
posures with a No, 2 F. P. K. She was in 
the bright sun and before making the ex- 
posures she pulled out the slide that works 
the stops until the smallest one was before 
the lens. Then she worked the shutter and 
has probably been wondering ever since why 
those things were undertimed. She had 
heard some one say, no doubt, that the 
small hole should be used when the light 
was very bright and where, she probably 
asked herself, could the light be brighter 
than in Colorado? And I sat there and said 
never a word! Why? Well the next time 
you see a very superior young lady trying 
to make pictures in a very businesslike way, 
you just inform her that she is doing it 
wrong and you will know why! 

. * x 

The Camera and Darkroom for September 
contains an article on the “Simplicity of car- 
bon printing.” One of the points illustrat- 
ing its simplicity is the statement “to sensi- 
tize a piece of tissue, it is simply immersed 
in a solution consisting of one ounce bichro- 
mate of potash to twenty ounces of water 
and five drops of ammonia.” A very simple 
thing, truly, so far as the simplicity of its 
recitation is concerned, but the worker who 
follows this will find that he is often in 
difficulty, and difficulty, too, for which he 
can find no explanation. He would take, for 
instance, a negative that is sufficiently con- 
trary to make a satisfactory print on the pa- 
per he has been using and he would be dis- 
gusted to find that a print on carbon tissue 
sensitized in the above solution would be so 
flat as to not even approximate the results 
he had been getting with other printing 
methods. In vain would he search this ex- 
planation of carbon “simplicity” for the rea- 
son thereof. It would have been just as easy 
to explain that the sensitizing of carbon tis- 
sue varies with the character: of the nega- 
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tive This variation is in the strength of 
the sensitizing solution and while different 
workers have all kinds of varying formulae, 
it may be said, to “simplify” the thing, that 
the solution may be varied from a three per 
cent. to a five per cent. solution, the former 
increasing contrast, the latter reducing. it. 
The American Photographic Publishing 
Company's other publication, the American 
Amateur Photographer, attacked me _ very 
fiercely one time for saying there was con- 
siderable ignorance displayed in the dissem- 
ination of photographic instruction and it is 
therefore surprising to see one of their pub- 
lications publishing stuff that would make 
the average novice give up carbon printing 
in despair. 
* Be % 

Out of eighty-five prizes awarded to the 
United States in the kodak competition in 
London, Denver photographers received 
eleven prizes. Well, well well! 

Sidney Allen (Sadakichi Hartman), in 
the September number of “Western Cam- 
era Notes,” says of Curtis Bell: “In his 
genre pictures like ‘Ravvy and Caddy’ and 
‘The Two Little Lovers,’ his peculiar style 
of work is perhaps seen to best advantage. 
They are fine examples of this art, which is 
naturally more literary than pictorial, and 
there is not the slightest doubt in my mind 
that if Curtis Bell would devote himself 
more frequently to such work he would be- 
come the most popular and most successful 
pictorialist. The public likes this kind of 
work. There is no strain to its enjoyment; 
it is simple and wholesome and, although 
a lower grade of art, it is after all not as 
easy to do as it may look.” Now, does not 
that have all the earmarks of the paid pro- 
fessional advance agent? Have you _ not 
seen just such cleverly worded nothings ex- 
tolling some cheap theatrical aggregation, 
the merits of which existed only in the fer- 
tile brain of the advertising agent? No 
more transparent effort at flattery ever em- 
anated from a wild minded advance agent 
than this effort of Bell’s advertising mana- 
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ger to bring tothe attention of the public 
that Bell’s idea is to become the “photog- 
rapher to the 400.”" But to me it seems that 
if that is the best his advance agent can 
say of him his chances of realizing his hopes 
are mighty slim. Then the question will 
naturally arise as to whether it is a travesty 
on art that the photographers should, as is 
claimed, select such a man as their Moses 
to rescue them from what is alleged to be a 
wilderness full of obstacles to the advance- 
ment of photographers who are earnestly 
seeking to advance themselves in the artis- 
tic aspects of photography, or if, as some 
assert, Bell has elected himself to his much 
flaunted leadership in order to advance his 
chances of realizing his hopes to become 
“photographer to the 400” by advertisement 
not caring to trust wholly to the impressions 
made by his “lower grade of art.” This 
phase of the situation is summed up by 
“The Intensifier’’ in “Photographer” by the 
following: 


Hear the booming of the bells 
Curtis bells! 
What a glorious renaissance their steadiness 
foretells! 
How they’re ringing, ringing, ringing 
‘’nrough the photographic right! 
Busy heralding the light. 
Sweetly dinging, donging, dinging: 
Never stopping, ever singing, 
Notes of gold and silver flinging 
To the left and to the right 
Till the hot air throbs and swells 
With the booming of the bells, 
Of the bells, bells, bells, 
Of tne bells, bells, bells, bells, bells, bells 
bells, 
Vith the systematic booming of the bells 


In this interesting little paraphrase there 
is much food for deep and profitable thought 
At first you do not see all there is in it; 
but study it, my friend, study it! 

*I accept no responsibility in passing to 
you Sidney Allen’s word “pictorial.” 
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July 13, 04. 


Eaditor Outdoor Life, 

Denver, Colo. 
Dear Sir: 

That measley little Add. I carried in your 
excellent magazine, for a short time has brought me 
a lot of business and caused the death of eleven bear, 
made me acquainted with a lot of good fellows, sold a 
mumber of pups for me and has caused me, by pressure 
of business to invest $50.00 in one dog and 325.00 
in another, but for this I have been amply repaid by 
having plenty of use for them. I am very mich obliged 
to you for speaking a good word for me in addition to 
the "Add."* and I will take pleasure in doing sone 
more business with you some time in the future. 

Yours Very Truly, 

















Photo by Craig S. Thoms. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 


The Angler’s Annual; by Charles Bradford; 
The Nassau Press, Richmond Hill, L. 
I., N. Y., publishers. 


This is a handbook of fish and fishing by 
one of the best American writers on the sub- 
ject. The work is meant more as a practical 
reference book than as a work of art, being 
designed for the angler who does more fish- 
ing than reading, who hasn't the time to 
consult more cumbersome volumes, and who 
wishes to quickly obtain a few absolutely es- 
sential bits of information and spend most 
of his time with rod and reel. 





Ammunition and Fishing Tackle; by 
A. W. Money, W. E. Carlin, A. L. A. 
Himmelweight and J. Harrington; the 
Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth Ave., New 
York, publishers. 


This book includes practical 


Guns, 


instructions 


on handling, loading, and taking care of 
sportsmen’s arms, and also goes into the 
questions of powder, caliber, position, and 


training. Captain Money is the best author- 
ity on the shotgun, and undertakes to tell the 
sportsman just the things he wants to know. 
Mr. W. E. Carlin, a sportsman of considera- 
ble experience in hunting big game, has 
made a special study of the theory of shoot- 
ing and gunnery in general, and undertakes 
to elucidate the rifle. Mr. A. L. Himmel- 
weight discusses the revolver and the pistol; 
and Mr. J. Harrington Keene contributes the 
portion of the book devoted to artificial flies 
and fishing tackle in general. The aim of 
these writers is to strike the golden mean 
between the primer, which every sportsman 
has outgrown, and the technical work too 
heavily laden with scientific data to be of 
really practical use. For this volume is pre- 
eminently designed to be used. 


The Trotting and Pacing Horse in America, 
by Hamilton Busbey; The Macmillan 
Co., 66 Fifth Ave., New York, publish- 

ers. 
This book gives the detailed history of 
the famous American trotters and pacers and 
their records, and the history of the sport in 


America from the days of Messenger. The 
London Field says of Mr. Busbey’s work: 
“He traces the avolution of the trotting 


horse, and brings to light in a most enter- 
taining manner the great improvements that 
science and ingenuity have effected in every 
one of the numerous appliances used in the 
display of a horse's capabilities on the trot- 
ting track. The few chapters devoted 
to pacing are full of interest and of facts 
and circumstances that are comparatively 
unknown in this country.” 


Sabrina Warham, by Laurence Housman; The 
Macmillan Co., 66 Fifth Ave., New 
York, publishers. 


This is the story of a fascinating study 
of a woman's life in one of the coast coun- 
ties of England. Mr. Housman is the author 
of twelve or fifteen books, all of which have 


attained at least some success, while “An 
English Woman's Love Letters” reached a 


sale of more than a quarter of a million 
copies. This new novel is, however, by far 
his most considerable and serious piece of 
work. 


Sportsman Joe, by Edwyn Sandys; The Mac- 
millan Co., 66 Fifth Ave., New York, 
publishers. 

Joe is the eighteen-year-old son of Em- 
mons King, Wall street broker, whose chum 
in the old Yale days was “Big Bart Monroe 
The latter went West after college and spent 
the next fifteen years in the mountains and 
prairies and canyons and forests and lakes of 
the northwestern United States and Canada 
Gradually he came to take an interest in the 
finer aspects of nature, and became one ol 
the most talented writers on themes 
Coming to New York he sees his old friend 
King, and decides that Joe needs a lot of! 
outdoors; so he carries the boy off with 
him. The first half of the book 
their leisurely journey across Canada by a 
rough little private car which Monroe 
for trips that involve poking around in out- 
of-the-way places and gathering material 
for his writing; and Joe is initiated into the 
mysteries of fishing in lake and stream for 
all kinds of fish, casting a fly, going after 
moose, deer, snipe and other game, learning 
to handle a gun, and the art of campfire 
cookery in all its niceties. After they set- 
tle down.in Monroe's lodge in the far North- 


such 


describes 


uses 


west they divide their days between hunt- 
ing, fishing, mountain climbing, writing 
reading, and learning how to take care of 


themselves outdoors. 


In God's . Out-of-Doors, by tev Ww A 
Quayle; Jennings & Pye, Cincinnati 
publishers. 

The illustrations are the crowning glory 
of this work and indicate an infinite amount 
of patience as well as a discriminating in- 
telligence in the selection of subjects The 
beauties of this book are a continual delig 
to the eye, and no one can read the work 
without feeling closer to Nature and to Na- 
ture’s God. 

Nature, at every season of the year, is 
illustrated in her most beauteous garb and 
the descriptive matter indicates a mind filled 
with the glory of the Infinite. In his pre- 
lude the author says: “The author's wish is 
to people other hearts with love of flower 
and woodland path and drifting clouds and 
dimming light and moonlit distance and 
starlight and voices of bird and wind and 
cadence of the rainfall and the storm, and 
to make men and women more the lovers of 


this bewildering world, fashioned in loveli- 

ness by the artist hand of God.” 

The Tree Doctor, by John Davey; price $1; 
The Saalfield Pub. Co., Akron, Ohio, 


publishers. 
This is a work of less than 100 pages, but 


containing 175 beautiful half-tone illustra- 
tions of trees, their imperfections and the 
methods employed to remedy the evils en- 
tering into these imperfections. All the 
practical points on tree planting, tree sur- 
gery, landscaping and fflloriculture, by the 


aid of the camera, are given, and “peach 
yellows,” “pear blight’’ and all those mala- 
dies commonly called “blight” are traced to 
their source. : 













































Discussion on loads, calibers, recoil, 


trajectory, energy, etc., of rifles esnecially solicited. Also 
the actual experience of hunters as to the effects of their favorite arms and bullets on big 





game. Such information should be freely given, as it naturally assists our brother hunters 


and shooters. 
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The Large and Small Caliber Discussion. 


“OLD MOSE” AND SMALL BULLETS. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I have read the dis- 
cussion on the rifle for October with much 
interest and find a few items to which I 
should like to call attention. I am in hopes 
that by so doing the small caliber men may 
be induced to settle a few points among 
themselves, or at least arrive at some rea- 
sonable unanimity of opinion—thereby ob- 
viating useless contradiction. 

Knowing the extreme uncertainty of the 
high power rifle’s action, I, of course, am not 
in the least surprised at seeing such contrary 
statements. Careful reading of the caliber 
question will disclose a striking similarity 
in the testimony of the large caliber men, 
which substantiates one of the _ principal 
points of my argument throughout. 

To be perfectly sincere, I think but few 
of the advocates of the small calibers have 
done their rifles full justice. Had they con- 
fined themselves to their really good points, 
they would have done much better. The 
makers have admitted that they do not pos- 
sess the essential advantages, when they pro- 
duced a larger bore arm Why, then, do 
some of the users make such hysterical at- 
tempts to uphold them when their own 
statements prove conclusively that the rifle 
is absolutely unreliable and can not be de- 
pended upon to do the same thing twice in 
succession?* 

Is it possible that it is from a fear of 
being accused of being behind the times? 
It is very likely, as many of them appear 
to lay great stress upon it. Personally, I 
consider the accusation a compliment. 

I take considerable secret satisfaction in 
knowing that Mr. Haws has fixed the ap- 
proximate number of years he considers me 
behind the times, as it has saved me much 
figuring in case Iam ever seized with a fever- 
ish desire to know the exact number, though 
I confess I fail to see just how it effects the 
relative merits of the question under discus- 
sion. The description of the “smooth bore” 
(10-ga. pump gun) was not an original idea, 
but was quoted from a letter by Mr. E. G. 
Rogers, which, I believe, appeared in the 








*While the high-power, small-caliber arm 
may not be the best gun for moose and griz- 
zly bears, it is far from “absolutely unre- 
liable.”’—Editor. 


August number. So far as I know it has ab- 
solutely no “twist,” but with the charge of 
powder described, it has the shocking power 
There would be none of the so-called mush- 
rooming (an abused word), but when one of 
those chunks of lead strikes a bear in any 
reasonably vital spot (say in the shoulders), 
he would not “ignore” it if surrounded by 
all the dogs in Colorado. In all sincerity, 
Mr. Haws, don't you believe that such in the 
case? I would be the last to recommend 
such an arm for general use, but at close 
quarters (as was stated) I should consider 
myself fortunate if so armed. 

I do not know the penetration of the 
10-ga. with the charge of powder described, 
but the 12-ga., using a moderate charge of 
powder, will penetrate six inches of spruce, 
which is not so bad. Let us remember that 
it was precisely this principle of arm which 
practically exterminated the elephant. 

If Mr. Haws will remember, my challenge 
did not constitute a comparison of the action 
of the high and low power projectiles. I 
claimed and reiterate that the high power 
rifle is the destruction of its own projectile. 
While my experience may not be so great 
as some others, I have seen enough of these 
rifles’ work to know that Mr. Haws would 
find it a difficult proposition to prove the con- 
trary. 

Since my statement in regards to the par- 
ticles of lead in the head skin of “Old Mose” 
has been disposed of, and as Mr. Anthony 
made no careful examination to determine 
the action of all his shots, has not the prop- 
osition reduced itself to mere supposition and 
conjecture? Is it not as absurd for Mr 
Haws to try to prove the particles were from 
some large caliber bullet as it would be 
for me to attempt to credit them to some 
small caliber, other than Mr. Anthony's? 

Mr. Haws doesn't enlighten us as to the 
exact length of time the soft-nose bullet 
has been on the market, but to my knowl- 
edge it has been there more than seven 
years. Now, is it not possibie that during 
those seven years some hunter may have 
used those high-power bullets on “Old Mose”? 
I do not press the point, for it is quite as 
much guess work as Mr. Haws’ theory. Let 
us deal in facts. Mr. Anthony has added an 
item, however, which has a very strong and 
direct bearing upon the anne which I believe 
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even Mr. Haws will admit is excellent argu- 
ment in favor of the large calibers He 
“I admit personally feeling a differ- 
ence and a marked desire to pick out as far 
soft places. With the .405 
would be relieved of this 
feel confident to take, for 


says: 


as possible the 
Winchester 
feeling and could 
instance, the through both 
with a pleasing sense of certainty that it 
would go through, and, if so—finis!"" Could 
ask for better proof of Mr. Anthony's 
feelings in the matter? His letter indicates 
that he has been in the woods before. 

Mr. Haws’ statement in regard to the 200 
feet difference in the velocity of the .30-30 
is quite in keeping with his difference in 
the weight of the .30-30 and .30-40 projec- 
tiles To say the least, it is close figuring! 
Here I again find considerable variation in 
explanations. In answer to my first letter 
Mr. Haws stated his reason for not consid- 
ering the .30-30 a high-power rifle by say- 
ing “it has not the striking weight neces- 
sary—the bullet being too light.” In the 
October number he says it lacks “the extra 
200 feet velocity, which minimizes the neces- 
sity of guessing the exact distance.” 
sistency, thou art indeed a jewel! 

I shall not attempt to express my pleas- 
ure in learning that Mr. Haws does not con- 
sider me totally lacking in intelligence 
Neither shall I go into a detailed statement 
of my experience with either of the rifles, 
farther than to say that all do not 
with Mr. Haws and I am not without 
in my own country. 

My figuring that the high-power bullet 
would be more efficient with less velocity is 
quite simple. Reduce the charge of powder 
Nat- 
urally, the same advantage could be secured 
by increasing the weight of bullet With 
this arrangement it would retain some sem- 
blance of its original form—which it does not 
now do when serious 
tered. 

I must question Mr. Haws’ assertion that 
the rotary motion mushrooms the bullet. 
There is every theoretical proof to the con- 
trary and all practical demonstrations indi- 
cate that there is a tendency to destroy the 
bullet. Has Mr. Haws ever suspected that 
this extreme rotary motion was one of the 
causes of its going into pieces? 

I must also disagree with him 
Says the high-power bullets lodge just be- 
neath the skin upon the opposite side the 
greater part of the time. We have only to 
turn a page beyond Mr. Haws’ letter in the 
October number to find Mr. Becker (an ap- 
parently most ardent advocate of the high- 
power rifle) stating positively the contrary 
He says he has found but one bullet in the 
game he has killed. Could there be two 
Statements more at variance? From my ob- 
servations, Mr. Haws’ statement is by far 
the more nearly correct of the two I have 
found the majority of the bullets within the 


one 


shot shoulders 


one 


Con- 


agree 
honor 


and the bullet would not go to pieces 


resistance is encoun- 


when he 


WEST 


just beneath the skin 
seriously doubt if Mr. Becker re 
what has been the effect of 
found 


animal, but not 
must 
knows most 
his bullets 
skin However, this is merely another 
tration of the striking difference in the 
high-power men and the 
uncertain action of their rifles. It would not 
be difficult for me to believe that both are 
right, for I have seen a .30-40 pro 
through a bull -doing no 
damage to the flesh and making two small 
neat holes in the skin. And then I have 
seen it fail to go through a sheep, yet all the 
surrounding flesh and bone were 
a pulp. Again, it went through, tearing the 
flesh to shreds, and a big hole in the 
upon its exit. Gentlemen, is it not so? 

Mr. Haws is quite correct when he 
the small hole does the least damage to the 
skin, but how does he figure it when the bul- 
through and there is a big hole 
torn in the skin?’ That is the “other side 
of the story! And how work of 
the two projectiles compare in case they both 
come out? 

The story of the nineteen walrus is quickly 
told. They are divided between the 
largest museums in this country and 
into nineteen don’t go so very many times 

I have no doubt Mr. 
“indefinitely,” but would it not 
much better had he been more definite as far 


unless he holes in 


servations of the 


nearly 


jectile go moose 


reduced to 
skir 


savs 


let goes 


does the 


three 
three 


fecker could go on 


have beer 


as he has gone? His letter is remarkable for 
its lack of detail, and since he has been good 
enough to mention my name, he 
thought I would make answer. If such is 
the case, I fear he will be disappointed, as 
I must decline to discuss any such half-way 
and incomplete 

The guide’s story appears to be tne more 


may have 


records. 


nearly complete, yet there is much to be de- 
sired. 

Think of it, gentlemen! Five bullets 
one of which struck the heart—and all the 
holes so placed that one hand would 
them! It would make interesting reading had 
the guide told how he managed it. Nothing 
would surprise me, though, as some wonder 
ful things happen in Maine. 

I have thoroughly enjoyed discussing the 
caliber question with Mr. 
shown sincerity and he keeps his’ cards 
table. I like that, 
could sit on a log'and continue the discus- 
sion, I am would 
the same brand of tobacco. 


Since 


cover 


Haws, for he has 


above the and if we 


sure we soon be smokins 


others are guessing why so man! 
guides in the West use the high-power rifles 
I would like to record 
Hunters have taken 
and that they were not 
packing out, so left them with 

I can give “Redskin” no 
the model ‘94 .32 


mine It is easy 


them into that 


country 
discovered worth 
their guide 
information on 
Winchester Special, as I] 
have never used it A heavier projectile 

permissible in the .32 than in the .30'’s and 1 

that 


have no doubt it has just much advan 
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tage. Neither am I acquainted with the work 
of the .38-72 Winchester, but will say I have 
seen a very large bull moose killed with the 
38-55, though I consider it too light to be 
depended upon under most conditions. 

Believing that I have fully explained why 
I consider the large caliber rifles superior 
to the small-bore, high-velocity arms, when 
good, clean work is an object, and the 
wounding and losing of animals is worth 
considering, I shall refrain from a further 
continuation of the discussion unless so re- 
quested by the editor—to whom I am already 
greatly indebted for courtesies extended 
through the columns of that excellent maga- 
zine—Outdoor Life. 

J. D. FIGGINS. 

[We hope Mr. Figgins will not so com- 
pletely withdraw from this discussion as to 
preclude his frank comment on any phase of 
this question hereafter appearing which will 


be of benefit to our readers and to hunters 
and riflemen at large.—Editor.] 





WESTOVER TO FIGGINS. 


Editor Outdoor Life—It would not be 
right to weary your readers with reiterations 
of opinion or to offend them by personali- 
ties, and I would not say anything concern- 
ing Mr. Figgins’ letter in your September 
number except that I hope to make the issue 
a little clearer and perhaps to add some new 
facts. Mr. Figgins will pardon me for saying 
that I think he made the issue obscure 
rather than plain. 

He says he was discussing the .30-30 and 
.30-40 rifles and not the Savage or Mannlicher. 
The Savage is much less powerful than the 
30-40, while the Mannlicher varies from the 
.30-40 in but the slightest degree as to cali- 
ber and weight and velocity of bullet. To 
exclude the Savage and Mannlicher and Lee- 
Metford from the discussion would only be 
an evasion, for let us see what Mr. Figgins 
actually did say in his first article: “The 
modern high-power rifle is the destruction of 
its own projectile.” referring particularly, no 
doubt, to the soft-nose bullet; and he adds, 
“the hard projectile having long since proven 
useless.” Then he challenged the advocate 
of the small-bore, high-power rifle “to deny 
his assertion with proof to the contrary.” 
Are not all the rifles named modern, high- 
power rifles? I stated what I think is true 
—that the great majority of big game killed 
in America in recent years has been killed 
with these rifles. If Mr. Figgins admits this, 
does not his charge against the small bore 
fall to the ground? His opinion and the facts 
would be at variance. More proof would not 
be needed. As to the uselessness of the hard 
projectile I produced specific proof from Mr. 
Gragan’s experience in African big game 
hunting, and Mr. Figgins calls this proof ab- 
surd. It is not absurd unless it is false. I 
have no means of proving the truth of Mr. 
Grogan’s statements, except that he writes 
of his big game shooting in detail with all 


the earmarks of fact, and he has been highly 
honored in England and elsewhere by scien- 
tific societies and men of affairs. I believe 
him to be truthful. On page 109 he states 
that he shot an elephant twice with the 
4-bore at six and nine yards respectively. 
They followed the animal a long time, but 
lost him. Again he shot an elephant once 
with the 4-bore and lost him, and again 
(page 140) he shot an elephant five times 
with a .500 Magnum and lost him. On pages 
169, 184, 218 and various others he explains 
how he shot elephant, one shot each, killing 
them at once, and using the small-bore, high- 
power .303 with the “useless” hard projec- 
tile. Please bear in mind that this rifle is 
practically identical with the .30-40. Since 
my first letter was written a friend has re- 
turned from India and tells me that he vis- 
ited a compound where there were a large 
number of captured elephant. It became nec- 
essary to shoot two of them, and the English 
officer, whose guest my friend was, took his 
army .303 with hard-nose bullets and dropped 
them with one shot each. My friend says 
“they went down as if they were lambs.” 

This reminds me of Mr. Baillie Grohman’s 
quotation from a big game hunter in central 
Asia, as follows: “The Mannlicher’ turned 
out not only a trump, but an ace of trumps. 
It is simply deadly. I do not believe one 
animal in five moved its own length after 
being hit, and it doubled up yak just as 
easily as ravine deer.” 

Mr. Figgins says I will not find any de- 
nial by him that the ammunition which failed 
to send the .30-40 bullet into a moose’s head 
was defective. He should not trifle with us. 
He used the incident to prove the inefficiency 
of the .30-40, and of course thereby affirmed 
that the ammunition was regular, because 
otherwise his argument would have been 
ridiculous. Thousands of men who have used 
the .30-40 know that such results as he de- 
scribed are not possible with regular ammu- 
nition. It is conclusions based upon such 
evidence that I called “unwarranted.” 

I did not say that the .45-70 had no equal 
as a moose gun. I said I thought it had no 
superior (apologizing to Mr. Figgins for as- 
suming he had a like opinion) and I was led 
to this statement by what I believe to be the 
fact, that up to recent times the .45-70 killed 
more moose in the provinces than all other 
guns together. 

What does it matter that the buffalo was 
exterminated by an obsolete arm? Is that 
any reason for using such now? Electors 
John George I. and II. of Saxony in their 
lifetimes killed 165,207 head of deer, bear 
and boar, chiefly, I presume, with muzzle- 
loading flintlocks. They no doubt used the 
best arm they had, just as we should now do. 
Were they and the buffalo hunters alive to- 
day, in all probability they would be using 


the “modern high-power rifle” on account of 
its lightness, its accuracy, its trajectory and 
its killing power 


M. F. WESTOVER. 
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A MEDIUM CALIBER CARTRIDGE. 


Editor Outdoor Life—After reading all the 
different articles that have been published in 
Outdoor Life on the subject of large and 
small calibers, I am prompted to give my 
views on this subject. I think a cartridge of 
medium caliber, not less than .308 diameter 
or over .320, soft nose cupro jacket bullet 
of not less than 180 or over 250 grains 
weight, with an average muzzle velocity of 
2,000 feet per second, would be heavy enough 
for any big game shoooting. 

Then by using shorter bullets and small 
powder charges, a suitable cartridge can be 
made for small game. If the diameter of 
bullet exceeds .320 it is too large for small 
game. It certainly is not necessary to have 
a cartridge so large and powerful that it 
will kill an old grizzly bear at one shot if hit 
any place from tip of nose to tail. Two or 
three shots from a medium-caliber, high- 
velocity rifle will usually be sufficient to kill 
quickly the largest and toughest game known 
and most big game will require only one 


shot if placed with any degree of skill at 
or near a vital place. The bullets of the 


.30-30 and .32 special high-velocity cartridges 
are too light for big game. 

Having carefully examined by taking 
apart and shooting nearly all makes and 
sizes of American rifles, also the Mauser and 
Mannlicher, I think the 8 mm. Mauser is 
nearest perfect in caliber and mechanical 
principle, and if this rifle was made to oper- 
ate with a loop lever instead of knob on 
the bolt, it would be an ideal sporting rifle; 
and if made with both lever and knob so 
that either could be detached, it would meet 
the approval of many rifle cranks. The mag- 
azine of the Mauser is very simple, having 
only three parts, including bottom plate, 
which can be removed for cleaning, and car- 
tridges can be loaded from clips or singly, 
which is also a great advantage. The ex- 
tractor is very strong, and I never knew it to 
fail to extract unless the shell gave way, 
which can not be said of all our American- 
made rifles. The United States government 
new Springfield rifie is copied from the Mau- 
ser, which is evidence of its good qualities. 
The objection to a bolt gun for a hunting 
arm is that it has to be removed from shoul- 
der to operate, and the knob on side of bolt 
is bunglesome. I am an advocate of Ameri- 
can-made goods and believe our _ present 
American rifles as good in quality and finish 
as any foreign arms, but they are not equal 
to the Mauser in principle, especially so in 
the locking of breech bolt. I do not possess 
a Mauser, all the rifles I now own or have 
ever owned being of American make. 

WILMER. 


A BEAR HUNTER’S VIEW. 


Editor Outdoor Life—If space in your val- 
uable magazine will permit, I would like to 
say a few words concerning the different cal- 
iber guns I have used during the last four- 


teen years hunting big game in the West. I 
have used the following: .32-40, .38-55, 
40-82, .45-60, .45-70, .45-90, .30-30, .30-40, 
.803 and .35 caliber and I consider the .35 cal- 
iber the most powerful gun of the lot. Any 
of these calibers will kill bear, but I would 
hate to tackle a bear like “Old Mose” with 
anything but the .35. During the fall of 1900 
and spring 1901 I killed ten bear with the 
.80-30, and only shot one bear twice But 
you know the bear in the Rocky mountains 
are different from those big (7?) black bear 
in Arkansas that Mr. Wooster was trying to 
kill with his .303! I guess that bear would 
have weighed 150 or 200 pounds (cubs in this 
country). I hope none of those ugly bears 
will come west and devour any of our bear 
weighing half a ton. I am like my old friend 
and hunting partner, Mr. Crawford. I believe 
in keeping up with the times—and if any gun 
manufacturer turns out a gun that I think 
beats the .35 I will buy it and not wait for 
Mr. Wooster or Mr. Bryant to come West 
employ me as guide, and then take their 
gun. STEVE ELKINS, Guide 





THE SAVAGE AND .35 EXTOLLED. 


Editor Outdoor Life—If you will allow 
space in your valuable magazine, I will try 
and comply with Brother Wooster’s request 
in regard to the “pop-gun” and its friends 
In this part of the country (Colorado) “pop- 
guns” are preferable to cannons. I think Mr 
Wooster has offered good proof that the .303 
Savage will kill if you hit a vital spot, which 
must be done by any gun to kill. 

In comparing the trajectory the .303 is far 
superior. It is bound to be more accurate 
in big game shooting when the height at 100 
yards is only 6% inches as compared to 12% 
in the .45-70. Then we come to the flight of 
the bullets. The .303 Savage travels 1,840 
feet per second, compared to 1,338 with the 
.45-70, while in the .303 the penetration is 
more by 1% inches. And should elephants 
be sought the .303 again is preferable, for 
penetration counts some in such a tough- 
hided animal as an elephant. 

Smokeless powder is more cleanly, as wit! 
it a man doesn't have to clean his gun ever) 
three or four shots in order to do good shoot 
ing. He can also see what and where his 
bullets are striking. 

Now I am aware that 330 grains of lead 
will kill if it strikes a vital spot. So will 
112 grains if it gets there with enough shock 
and when a bullet travels 2,500 feet per sec- 
ond it certainly has some shock. A man 
may strike very near the heart of a bear anid 
yet not knock him out. I have always no- 
ticed that when the .303 Savage bullet hit 
a vital spot it told how easy it could do the 
work. 

I used a Savage .303 for eighteen month 
myself, and as I am not in the guiding busi 
ness, it was not left to me by some easter: 
sportsman. I haven't as yet been so fortu- 
nate as to find a man who would leave such 
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a gun with me. The hunters coming to Colo- 
rado usually get stuck on the .30-30, mark 
it as the gun they killed their first bear 
with, pack it nicely and take it home with 
them along with the bear skin. 

I am somewhat of a rifle crank myself, 
having used most every caliber in the high 
powers that has come out since 1894, and 
if I find that the .405 is a better arm than 
the .35 I will buy one more gun, although 
I think more of the .35 now than any other 
gun made. 

Notice what J. W. Anthony, the slayer of 
“Old Mose,” says in regard to the .35. I have 
had the pleasure of meeting that gentleman, 
and if I am deceived he would not try toa 
back through a boulder with his .30-40 (or 
even with a Savage) from a BLACK bear. 

HENRY CRAWFORD. 


ANOTHER NEW GUN SUGGESTED. 


Editor Outdoor Life—As I have been a 
constant reader of your interesting maga- 
zine for two years, I thought I would con- 
tribute a few lines to the rifle department 
on the large and small caliber discussion. I 
have used all the modern hunting rifles of 
all calibers, and would say as to the effects 
of our .30-30, .30-40, .35 and .303 that they 
have plenty of smashing effect when placed 
in the right place. So have the large cali- 
bers in black powder, such as the .40 to .50 
calibers. Both the black and smokeless pow- 
der are effective enough on all American big 
game. The old-time hunters placed their 
shots just as true as the high-power advo- 
cates of to-day place theirs with the flat tra- 
jectory of modern smokeless ammunition. As 
to accuracy the old black powder rifles had 
the best of it for some time after the smoke- 
less came out, but in the last two or three 
years the high-power ammunition has been 
improved so much that you can get ammu- 
nition at almost any good sized city that is 
as accurate as any black powder cartridge 
that was ever made. I have a .30-30 Win- 
chester that will place ten shots in a two- 
inch circle at seventy-five yards right along. 
I also have owned a Savage .303 that did as 
good work. The finest large caliber high- 
power gun out, to my notion, is the .35 and 
.405 Winchester. I have placed ten shots in 
a three-inch circle at 120 yards with the .35 
Winchester with Lyman receiver and bead 
front sight, and that is a good target for a 
high-power cartridge for hunting purposes. 
The .405 will do as good work. I have an 
ideal rifle in my mind’s eye that I hope to see 
the Winchester or Savage company turn out 
some day. It would be a Winchester '95 
model ,with magazine flush with bottom of 
receiver, with the same barrel that is used 
now for the .35 caliber, ete., twenty-four 
inch, with pistol grip and a neat looking 
lever, such as the '86 model has, to handle a 
eartridge of .35 caliber, 2%-inch straight 
shell, to hold 38 grains of smokeless .30 cal- 
iber DuPont or W. .3¢ caliber L. & R. pow 
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der, and 200-grain bullet. Gun to weigh 
eight pounds and hold two shells in mag- 
azine and one in barrel, rifled with 14-inch 
twist. In a rifle of this kind you can use 
low-pressure smokeless and bullets of 125 
grains up to the full charge, or miniature 
loads, with round ball for short range. The 
magazine can be made a full or half, but I 
like the half as it will carry nicely on your 
arm or shoulder. And three shots will make 
a hunter place his shots more carefully, and 
there is not so much danger as with nine 
shots pumped out of a gun covering a half 
mile circle. You could carry an extra mag- 
ezine for your grizzlies, to hold four car- 
tridges. 

Let us hear from brother riflemen what 
you ’ ink of this rifle. A good demand for a 
rifle f this style from the hunters will 
never be turned down by the Winchester or 
Savage people; but they will never know 
you want it if you don’t make a demand 
for it. I hope to hear the riflemen’s views 
on this gun and cartridge through the Out- 
door Life columns, as that is where we learn 
of all our best wishes. 

GEORGE CHAMBERS. 





FOR AN ALL-AROUND OUTFIT. 


Editor Outdoor Life—I have in mind a 
combination which I think very good as an 
all-around outfit. The specifications are as 
follows: Model '86 Winchester chambered for 
.45-90 shell, but rifled with one turn in 
twenty inches (same as for .45-70), round 
nickel steel barrel, twenty (or twenty-two) 
inches long, full magazine, trap in stock for 
jointed cleaning rod, Lyman receiver sight, 
No. 6 leaf sight and No. 3 ivory front sight. 
Rifle to “take down.” Be particular to order 
the barrel standard size, and NOT the extra 
light barrel. Get the standard barrel only 
in nickel steel. 

Now here is where the all-around gun 
comes in. In addition to 20-inch barrel, or- 
der an extra 26-inch barrel chambered for 
.45-90 shell, but bored smooth without rifling, 
so as to use shot, half magazine and in other 
respects same as 20-inch barrel, although it 
is not necessary to have the shot barrel of 
nickel steel, but of course the nickel steel 
is best. 

The .45 special as described is light and 
handy, having only 20-inch barrel, and this 
short length barrel will carry accurately a 
reasonable distance. Owing to the nice 
shape of the .45-90 shell, it is preferable to 
the bottle-neck, high-power shells. 

The model ‘94 Winchester lever tool is 
the correct one to use. as it resizes the shell 
and reloads at the one operation. The Ideal 
No. 3 tool is very good for seating bullets 
to different depths desired, but as there is 
no support for the body of cartridge, the 
shells are liable to buckle and will not enter 
chamber of rifie freely. 

$y using a hollow point bullet 300-grain 
~eight, metal patched, and special smokeless 
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powder, a load can be built up that will 
have the flat trajectory and smashing power 
of the popular high-power, large and small 
bores. 

Owing to the slow twist of the .45 special 
(one turn in twenty inches) the following 
loads can be used with good results: Full or 
short range charge of either black or smoke- 
less, low-pressure powder and lead or metal- 
patched bullets ranging from 215 grains to 
550 grains. The 300-grain, hollow or soft- 
point bullet and correct charge of low-pres- 
sure smokeless powder makes a_ powerful 
load and at the same time much more pleas- 
ant to shoot than the heavier charges. I 
have found the cleaning rod in butt stock 
such a convenience that I would not order 
a rifle without this extra feature. 

If you are skeptical of the 20-inch barrel, 
you might have the one-half magazine and 
24-inch barrel. But personally I like the 
neat appearance of the full magazine and 
short barrel. 

As to the extra barrel for short cartridges, 
I will give my method of loading for same. 
In the first place I mould either a quantity 
of lead discs same diameter as _ standard 
bullet, or, I mould a short bullet having two 
grooves for lubricant. The former is the 
best, as the thin discs are not liable to hurt 
anyone when taking snap shots in settled 
localities. 

In loading I first put into shell the cor- 
rect amount of powder and on this four or 
five lead discs, then the shot and last of ‘all 
a thin lead disc wad, firmly crimped in 
mouth of shell. Do not by any means at- 
tempt to use a card wad, as it will not stay 
in a brass shell, and as a consequence the 
shot is dumped into action of rifle. Owing 
to the fact that the bore of barrel, when not 
rifled, is smaller than the standard bullet 
(by several thousandths of an inch) the lead 
discs fit the barrel very tightly, giving great 
force to the shot. 

In using the short bullet, in place of thin 
discs, I seat the lubricated bullet (which is 
flat on base and front, having no _ point) 
down on powder. 

By loading with four thin lead discs over 
powder and one over shot in my .40-40 Win- 
chester I have succeeded in breaking clay 
pigeons, and as to penetration found that 
No. 7% shot went through two thicknesses 
of heavy zine at about twenty steps. Charge 
used in .44 was 30 grains black powder. For 
seating lead discs down in shell it will be 
necessary to procure a steel or brass rod of 
Slightly smaller diameter than inside of 
shell and point of rod to be same shape as 
bullet that tool is made to seat. 

If you are not a rifle crank you will not 
find this article of interest, but if you are 
enthusiastic and have an experimental turn 
of mind I am sure you will derive much 
pleasure should you purchase an outfit as 
described above. 

I forgot to mention that the .44-40 rifle is 


rifled and that I used a paper tube to encase 
shot so as not to injure rifling. This is, of 
course, not necessary when using smooth 
bore. When using shot over lead wads ina 
rifled barrel the power is greater than when 
using same in a smooth bore, although the 
pattern is perhaps not so good. 

I am always glad to hear from fellow 
riflemen, and if any of the Outdoor Life 
readers should decide to try above combi- 
nation I will be glad to have them write me. 

I have in mind a nice combination for the 
riflemen not caring for a large caliber, burt 
will no doubt tell you of it next month, as 
I started out to describe the .45 this time. 

ROBERT A. MORRISETTE. 





A FRIENDLY CRITICISM. 


Editor Outdoor Life—The large and small 
bore rifle discussion which has been going 
on through the columns of Outdoor Life is to 
my mind the most interesting and valuable 
feature of your magazine. Of course two or 
three of the contributors have entirely for- 
gotten what they started out to write about, 
but when the subject has been fully ex- 
hausted, with this chaff winded out, we will 
have a valuable compendium on rifle lore. I 
believe a majority of the readers even ap- 
preciate the discussion from the standpoint 
of .foot-pound-seconds, muzzle velocity and 
energy, etc., but what I enjoy more than any- 
thing else is the terse, fresh testimonial of 
the man who comes direct from the woods, 
the mountain and the plain, the man who has 
been there and knows from actual experience 
what’s what. One will listen long and pon- 
der deep over the statement of Mr. Anthony 
that he actually did kill “Old Mose” with a 
.80-40, but would have felt more easy had 
he been armed with a .405 Winchester when 
confronted by so large and ferocious a bear. 
It may be all right to theorize along what 
may seem to be reasonable lines, but theory, 
while it may interest the reader, has but 
little weight alongside the testimony of such 
men as Mr. Anthony. Every man has pet no- 
tions of his own and when it comes to the 
subject of guns those who take any interest 
in them at all form a distinct party of radi- 
cals. A. J. WALSMITH. 








BIG TEXAS SHOOT. 


Editor Outdoor Life—We are making our 
arrangements to pull off a big shoot here at 
blue rocks on the 15th, 16th, 17th of Novem- 
ber, with $500 added money and several oth- 
er prizes. All moneys divided by the Rose 
system. At that time the National Irriga- 
tion Congress will be in session here, and the 
cost of transportation from any point in the 
United States will not exceed one fare for 
the round trip. 

Programs will be ready in ample time 
ane mailed to any one on application. 

W. H. SHELTON, 


El Paso, Tex. Sec’y and Treas. 
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RIFLE REFLECTIONS. 
BY D. W. KING, JR. 


There are a great many rifle clubs in the 
country, but no section can boast of as many 
where the guns used are more practical for 
all-around shooting than that of Montana. 
There is plenty of game yet in that state for 
those who can spare the time and patience 
for a hunt, and the boys when at home, as a 
rule, use the same gun and sights for target 
shooting as they do when after their win- 
ter’s sport. To be sure, they do not make 
as high scores as other clubs where all the 
modern attachments are in use, but they have 
just as much fun and are always ready for a 
shoot of any kind. As guns and factory am- 
munition can always be had on short notice, 
there should be more like them. 

a 7 . 

Anaconda, Mont., has a very prosperous 
and enthusiastic club of twenty-five members 
and they can be found most any day, and 
always Sunday, pouring lead through the 200- 
yard target—the only range they use. They 
are mostly equipped with hunting rifles, but 
there are several who have become enthu- 
Siasts and are getting target guns. Their 
officers are: George Goodwin, president; 
John Haines, vice president; Richard McKen- 
zie, secretary-treasurer. 

> . . 

Bozeman, Mont., also has a good active 
club shooting at several ranges, using sport- 
ing and military rifles. Their military team 
holds the state cup for military competition. 

* 7 ” 

At Great Falls, Mont., they have another 
practical club and most of the year hold 
regular shoots on the 200, 300 and 500-yard 
ranges. They also frequently hold friendly 
shoots with other clubs in their section and 
hold their own in most any company. They 
al have the sporting and military rifles. 

- . . 

Helena, Mont., has one of the best 
equipped ranges in the state, and a crowd of 
shooters that it would do any sportsmen 
good to meet. They have three sets of tar- 
gets, a telephone system from all ranges, and 
a shooting house at the 200-yard range. They 
use strictly sporting or military rifles and 
shoot at 200, 300 and 500 yards. They have 
some fine medais that they contest for every 
week at each range, and any one winning the 
medal at any range has to shoot for it; and 
the result is usually in doubt until the last 
shot is fired. They hold the state champion- 
ship for a team of five men and have a chip 
on their shoulder for any ambitious organ- 
ization to try and “knock off.” George E. 
Dole is the president and George Hopkins 
secretary. 

. . e 

All of the above clubs use the Creedmoor 
target, which is proper for their arms, and 
places the shooters on a more equal footing 


than where a finer ringed target is used. 
> . > 


The Salt Lake Rifle Association keeps on 


the road to success and is turning out goodly 
numbers at its regular shoots. The members 
are also fast coming up to date in the way 
of equipment, getting all the latest appli- 
ances in the way of muzzle-loading outfits, 
palm rests, telescopes, etc., and say that the 
use of the telescope adds 100 per cent. to 
the pleasure of shooting. And I don’t think 
they have placed the percentage any too 
high. 
> = = 

Another enthusiastic little club that is 
not much heard of is at Wallace, Idaho, 
where they have one of the nicest and hand- 
iest ranges in the country. The range is 
within seven or eight minutes’ walk from the 
business part of town and in an ideal loca- 
tion in regard to light and wind, which are 
important points. They use Schuetzen guns 
and palm rests, but not the telescope. Their 
competitions generally run through the win- 
ter months and are for fine guns, generally 
one in each class, of which there are two. 
The members are all a fine lot of genuine 
sportsmen and when one makes _ himself 
known they show him a good time. 

> * > 

I am informed that the various rifle clubs 
of San Francisco and vicinity, of which there 
are a great many, have formed an organiza- 
tion known as the Pacific Shootingbund that 
is to embrace all the clubs in the West, in- 
cluding Colorado. With the number of clubs 
and influence there are in this territory it 
should make an organization second only in 
size to the national and just as enthusiastic. 
Every club in this section should join and do 
what they can to encourage a thing of this 
sort, which will result in much good clean 
sport and competition. They expect to hold 
meetings and tournaments every year, and it 
is needless to say that they will be a success 
and largely attended. Any one who visited 
the national at San Francisco in 1901 knows 
the kind of shoots the Californians give, and 
that should be an encouragement to help 
them along in any way possible. 





LOAD TESTS FOR .38-72. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Some time ago a 
gentleman enquired about the .38-72 '95 mod- 
el Winchester through the happy medium of 
Outdoor Life. I do not remember having 
seen a reply, so I will give the results of my 
experiments. 

I like the box magazine, myself, better 
than the tubular in some respects. You can 
load shells with bullets friction-tight, leav- 
ing crimping out entirely, and then your 
primers are not standing upon bullet points. 
Then most men say they can hold a '95 model 
rifle better off-hand than other guns, while 
the action is sure and easy to work. One 
disadvantage, to me, is the fact that one of 
these rifles with anything less than a thirty- 
inch barrel does not balance well carrying 
in the hand or on the shoulder. The box 
magazine is in the way for the rifle of twen- 
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ty-six-inch barrel to balance just right. A 
thirty-inch round barrel would fix this. 

Three years ago I purchased a .38-72 ‘95 
model Winchester, twenty-six-inch barrel, 
100 Winchester factory smokeless cartridges 
with jacketed, soft-point bullets, ani a ‘94 
model Winchester reloading tool. I took a 
box of these shells to my fifty-yard range 
(the distance I always sight in a hunting 
rifle), and shot them with a rest. I found 
the rifle shot two and a half inches to the 
right and two inches low. I moved the sights 
until the rifle was shooting center and by 
that time my box of shells was used up. 
The bullets penetrated about a foot in sea- 
soned cedar. 

I cleaned the shells and loaded with No 
3 Winchester primer, 67 grains C.G. semi- 
smokeless powder and an express bullet (No 
375,200, full length—that is a favorite of 
mine), weighing 274 grains, tempered 1 to 20, 
and returned to the fifty-yard range. These 
bullets tipped and keyholed very badly. Ten 
shots required a circle a foot in diameter 
to hold them at fifty yards, rest. Bullets 1 
to 16 tin, improved groups only in a slight 
degree. I tried the twist of the rifling and 
found it to be twenty-two inches. This bul- 
let goes point on in a .38-55 target rifle of 
mine, twenty-inch twist, and 40 to 50 grains 
of powder. You will note that this express 
bullet weighs 274 grains, while the factory 
bullet weighs 275, but my express is one- 
eighth inch longer. I was led to suspect 
that a bullet even shorter than the regular 
factory bullet would do better work in this 
rifle with its one turn in twenty-two inches, 
so I loaded with No. 3 Winchester primer, 7 
grains Du Pont No. 2 powder and 65 grains 
Hazard FG, bullet No. 37,585, 242 grains, 
tempered 1 to 30. Every bullet fired with 
this charge at fifty yards, rest, would cut a 
seven-eights-inch circle, which was far bet- 
ter than I was able to do with the factory 
loads. I also got most excellent results with 
this charge and the regular .38-55-255 bullet, 
No. 37,576, cast 1 to 25. The regular Win- 
chester grooved bullet, 275 grains, cast of 
lead and tempered from 1 to 16, to 1 to 30, 
did not give as good groups as the two 
lighter ones. I did all the shooting from a 
good rest of my own construction and with 
the open sights that came on the gun. 

The '94 model tool I found to work well, 
as I could load all these different bullets in 
it and crimp them or not as I liked, not- 
withstanding the different shapes of the bul- 
let points. An eighteen-inch twist would 
have carried these long bullets all right. 
The twenty-two-inch twist carried the short 
ones all right, but I wanted a heavier bullet 
for big game, so I sold the rifle. Neverthe- 
less, I have a very kind regard for the .38-72 
for its many good qualities. 

L. C. READ 





RESIDUE IN RIFLE BARRELS. 
Editor Outdoor Life—The article of Mr 
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L. C. Read in the September number of Out 
door Life hit the nail on the head exactly 
I have read all the articles from the pen of 
Mr. Read and he seems to be a careful and 
painstaking rifleman whom I should deem it 
an honor to know. His article on metal 
fouling in high-power barrels is very timely, 
and I agree with him exactly in his remarks 
Some few observations which I have made 
on this subject may not be without interest 
The fouling in high-power smokeless powder 
rifles is of three kinds. 

First, a plain black carbon fouling, which 
is loose in the barrel and may be wiped out 
easily by a wet rag. The barrel then appears 
clean, but look out, for it is not. 

Second, a thin transparent film, intensely 
acid in its reaction. This sticks so tena- 
ciously to the barrel that it cannot be re- 
moved without chemicals or undue scraping 
It also seems to be driven into the pores of 
the metal and will sweat out for several days 
after firing. Being transparent it cannot be 
seen until it corrodes the barrel. One of the 
best preparations for its removal is that dis- 
covered by Dr. W. G. Hudson of New York 
It is composed as follows: Astral oil or any 
kerosene oil free from acid, 2 0z.; sperm oil 
1 oz.; turpentine, 1 o0z.; acetone, 1 oz. Mix 
and apply with rag or bristle brush, then 
clean with dry rags and oil. 

Third, a metal fouling of cupro-nickel 
This is the fouling which is now giving us 
trouble. We have solved the question of the 
other two, but this metal fouling still puz- 
zles the best of us. This fouling accumu- 
lating, as Mr. Read says, effects the flip of 
the barrel and thereby causes a _ variable 
change in the alignment at the moment the 
bullet leaves the barrel. It also unevenly 
increases the breech pressure. Then, too 
trouble arises from the deposit taking place 
over the acid fouling. The cleaning solution 
will then not be able to get at this fouling 
and a pitted barrel will result. One way to 
prevent metal fouling is to use lubricated 
bullets, but no suitable lubricant for high- 
power rifles has yet been discovered, because 
under the extreme heat of the nitro powder 
the lubricant is immediately dissolved into 
its two chemical components, hydrogen and 
carbon. The hydrogen escapes as a gas and 
the carbon remains as additional fouling and 
this fouling gives variable elevations. The 
Englishmen this year at Bisley have tried the 
experiment of dipping their bullets in a 
thin lubricating oil before placing them in 
the barrel, and while this perhaps to some 
extent prevents metal fouling and thus pre- 
serves the barrel, yet I imagine that they 
still have trouble from variable elevations 
and also from variable breech pressure 
caused by the presence of oil in the chamber 
Captain Hardcastle of the English army 
claims to have discovered a chemical whi 
will dissolve this copper fouling without 
having effect on the barrel, but I have been 
unable to discover what its composition is 
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There therefore still remains an opening for 
some rifleman with a knowledge of chemis- 
try to give us a preparation which will dis- 
solve cupro-nickel and yet not affect steel. 
Cannot someone help us out? 
TOWNSEND WHELEN, 
Second Lieutenant Fifteenth United States 
Infantry. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO MR. HAINES. 


Mr. Ashley A. Haines: Dear Sir—I have 
read with much interest your writings and 
suggestions on improvement in revolvers in 
Outdoor Life. I, too, am a crank on fire- 
arms, and have owned and used nearly all 
makes of American-made shot guns, rifles 
and revolvers in nearly all the different cal- 
ibers. 

The guns I now have are: 12-gauge Par- 
ker hammerless shotgun, $80 grade; .303 Sav- 
age, twenty-two-inch round barrel rifle; .32 
Special Colt’s new police revolver, four-inch 
barrel; .32 Smith & Wesson regular revolver, 
three-and-one-half-inch barrel; all ofwhich 
have Lyman ivory bead front sights except 
the S. & W. The rifle also has Lyman com- 
bination rear sight with two-leaf Winchester 
express sights on barrel. I removed the low 
heavy leaf on.this express sight so the 


re- 
maining two leaves will fold flat on barrel 
when using the Lymans 

I consider the Colt revolver far superior 


to the Smith & Wesson, and I expect to own 
a .44-40 Colt New Service revolver with five- 
and-one-half-inch barrel before long, as I 
consider this the ideal revolver to take in 
addition to the .303 Savage rifle when hunt- 
ing large and dangerous game. 


The revol- 
ver will be very handy in case 


you are too 
closely pushed by a grizzly and have to 
abandon the rifle, which you know some- 
times occurs. 

I wash we could interest enough revolver 
shooters to impress on the Colt Patent Fire 
Arms Company the necessity of making their 
revolvers with a block on barrel to receive 
front sight like that on the new .38 Smith & 
Wesson military revolver, where the 


front 
sight is held in the block by a pin and can 
easily be changed to ;-:it the owner. Then 


nae Lyman No. 16 ivory bead S. & W. front 
sights could be used, :vhich I like much bet- 
ter than the No. 27 Lyman front sight that 
I now have on my .32 Colt New Police revol- 
ver. This No. 27 sight fits over the regular 
front sight, which has to be filed off about 
half and have hole drilled through for screw. 
I have just ordered a Colt New Army six-inch 
barrel revolver chambered for .38 S. & W. 
special cartridge. I consider this .38 special 
cartridge superior to the .38 long Colt cart- 
ridge in many ways, but I do not like the in- 
side action of the New Army as well as the 
New Police and New Service. This revolver 
for .38 S. & W. special cartridge can be had 
only in six-inch barrel at present, so the fac- 
tory advised us, I wanting a four-and-a-half- 


inch. I agree with you on frontier holster, 
and belt for carrying large revolvers of two 
pounds weight or over. I make my Own, 
and prefer one-and-a-half-inch plain belt. 
My holster for my New Police was made on 
the frontier pattern and lined with genuine 
buckskin. E. F. GORDON. 


FATAL ACCIDENT WITH PISTOL. 


At Phoenix, Ariz., on Sept. 15th, while H 
W. Dews and E. Erickson were shooting at 
a target with the latter's new Luger auto- 
matic pistol, Mr. Dews was accidentally shot 
and died within a few hours. Mr. Erickson 
said that Mr. Dews had asked him to explain 
the pistol to him; Mr. Erickson removed the 
magazine, which was empty (not knowing 
there was a loaded cartridge in the barrel); 
he then removed the barrel and the breach 
mechanism from the handle portion; then in 
endeavoring to shake out the hinge pin, in 
order to separate the breech mechanism from 
the barrel portion, the pistol was discharged 
and Mr. Dews, who was standing at his left, 
received the injury which caused his death 
The coroner's jury was inclined to view this 
statement with suspicion and to hold Mr. Er- 
ickson for murder; but the coroner sent for 
the proprietor of the gun store, W. L. Pin- 
ney, who, when asked if it was possible to 
discharge the pistol in the manner stated, 
sali that it was very easily done, and showed 
how by a slight pressure upon the trigger 
bar the pistol could be fired off as perfectly 
as by pulling the trigger. This remvved all 
suspicion against Mr. Erickson, and a ver- 
dict of accidental shooting was rendered. 


A REMARKABLE INCIDENT. 


Probably the oddest accident that ever 
befell a shotgun shooter is that which hap- 
pened to “Vic” Kennicott, the well-known 
Denver enthusiast, recently. Mr. Kennicott 
had loaned his 10-gauge Purdy shotgun to a 
friend, who had gotten the handle of his 
cleaning rod lodged in one of the barrels 
about midway between the breech and muz- 
zie, and broken it off. The next time Mr. 
Kennicott used the gun be placed a shell in 
place in the barrel containing the broken 
end of the gun cleaner, and fired. There was 
a smothered report, and when the gun was 
“broken” at the breech the gas puffed out as 
if pressed from a bellows. The charge, how- 
ever, had failed to dislodge the broken gun 
cleaner, which still remained in almost the 
same position as before. 

The gun was taken to Schoyen & Peter- 
son’s gun store for the purpose of drilling 
out thé charge and the cleaner. When it 
was drilled out the shot were found firmly 
imbedded in the wood handle of the cleaner, 
and so much force was used in sending them 
into it that they were flattened out against 
each other. What makes the incident more 
remarkable is the fact that the gun was not 
damaged in the least by the discharge of the 
shell. We have never before heard of a 
parallel case, namely—where a gun was so 
discharged, the charge remaining in the bar- 
rel with no ill effects to either gun or 
shooter. 
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RELOADING ACCURATE AMMUNITION. 


Editor Outdoor Life—The remarks of Mr. 
Crawford in Outdoor Life for September, that 
no one could convince him that hand-loaded 
ammunition was better or more accurate 
than factory ammunition, I must confess sur- 
prised me not a little. That any one should 
hold such a view to-day seems well nigh im- 
possible. I do not intend to enter into any 
argument on the subject, for that is unneces- 
sary, but rather will limit my remarks to 
showing Mr. Crawford and other doubters 
how ammunition should be reloaded, and why 
such ammunition properly prepared is more 


accurate than factory ammunition. I pre- 
sume that Mr. Crawford has never seen the 
Ideal Handbook. I advise him to get a 


copy at once; it is indispensable to all who 
reload their own ammunition. First let us 
take 

Ammunition with Lead Bullets. 


In order to illustrate, the facts which I 
am trying to get at, more clearly, I will take 
the case of a .32-40 Winchester single-shot 
barre! which I recently procured and for 
which 1 have just worked out a load. On ob- 
taining the barrel I first measured it That 
is, I seated a bullet just in front of the 
chamber, tapped it hard several times with 
the end of the cleaning rod to upset it, that 
is, expand it and make it fill the barrel to the 
bottom of the grooves, then pushed it slowly 
through the barrel, being careful that it was 
not deformed as it left the muzzle end. I 
then measured this bullet's greatest diameter 


with a micrometer caliper and found it to be 
321 inches. This then gave me the diameter 
of the barrel to the bottom of the grooves. 
Now the standard size of the .32-40 rifle |\is 
.319 inches. All barrels are supposed to be 
that size and the bullets of all factory am- 
munition are therefore made .319 inches. I 
have measured six .32-40 barrels and they all 
measured over .320 inches. Now if the fac- 
tory bullet is used in one of these large bar- 
rels its perfect fit in the barrel depends upon 
the upset at the instant of discharge, and 
this upset is not always uniform. In other 
words, if a factory bullet is used in a rifle 
of this size (.321), some bullets may enter 
the rifling perfectly and expand and fit the 
bore all right. Others may be expanded 
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more on one side than the other and enter 
the barrel with their axis out of line with 
the bore, while others may not expand suffi- 
ciently to fill the barrel and gas cutting and 
leading occur. The consequence is that these 
factory bullets scatter in the most provoking 
maner. The first and most important requis- 
ite in reloading ammunition is that the bul- 
let shall exactly fit the barrel to the bottom 
of the grooves. In order to accomplish this 
in my .32-40 barrel, I ordered from the Ideal 
Manufacturing Company a mould for bullet 
No. 321,232—170 grains—and a die for their 
lubricating pump to size this bullet to .321 
inch and to lubricate it. I cast those bullets 
of a mixture of 32 parts of lead to 1 part of 
tin (1 pound of lead to % ounce of tin), and 
lubricated them with Leopold’s Banana Lu- 
bricant, which is the best bullet lubricant 
yet produced. I then loaded my shells, which 
had been previously fired in the barrel sev- 
eral times to fully expand them to the exact 
size of the chamber, with 4 grains of Du 
Pont’s No. 1 smokeless rifle powder, 36 
grains of Hazard’s FG black powder, a No 
7% U. M. C. primer, and seated the bullet in 
the mouth of the shell with two grooves ex- 
posed and not crimped. Righ here let me 
state two facts: First, with black powder 
rifles the best results can only be obtained 
with shells which have been previously ex- 
panded to fit the chamber of that particular 
rifle. If the bullets which exactly fit the 
barrel will not correctly fit these expanded 
shells, remaining in them friction-tight, then 
the barrel is defective in its chamber and 
should be discarded for fixed ammunition. 
The shells should never be resized for black 
powder rifles. Second, in regard to the .32-40 
shell. This is a very poor one for fixed am- 
munition, for it is tapered inside from the 
very mouth. When bullets are seated as 
deeply as the factory product there is quite 
a space between the bullet at its base and 
the walls of the shell. The consequence is 
that at the instant of discharge the powder 
blows all the lubricant off the bullet and 
enters it into the rifling in a tipping posi- 
tion. Bullets in this shell should be seated 
only deeply enough to hold firmly. There is 
very seldom any necessity for crimping 

This load, as I expected, shot beautifully 
in my barrel, but in order that I might have 
some data for this article, I tried it along- 
side of factory ammunition with the follow- 
ing results: Distance 100 yards, measured; 
telescope sight, muzzle and elbow rest; 50 
shots with above load and 50 shots with Win- 
chester black powder factory ammunition; 10 
shot groups each kind of ammunition, alter- 
nating; cleaning between each 10 shots. Fac- 
tory ammunition, average size of group, 6% 
inches; reloaded ammunition, average size of 
group, 1% inches. Of course it was obvious 
as soon as I measured the barrel that it 
would not shoot the factory ammunition 
well. I have measured six .32-40 Winchester 
barrels and all measure over .320 inches, 
whereas the standard is .319 inches The 
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average rifleman will use factory bullets and 
manufacturers get the blame. The careful 
and painstaking rifleman uses his brains and 
praises the rifle up to the skies. And this is 
is exactly the process that one must g0 
through to load ammunition more accurate 
than the factory product. Measure your rifle 
before you order your tools. Fit your ammu- 
nition to your rifle, then experiment with 
temper of bullets and kind and amount of 
powder until you are satisfied that you have 
reached the limit of accuracy Then tell the 
fraternity about it—we need the information. 
High-Power Ammunition. 

Here the process is a little different. Tne 
barrel must be measured as in the previous 
type. Take the Winchester .30-40 for exam- 


ple. It should measure .308 inches, for the 
ammunition is that size, but the barrel may 
measure from .308 to .313 If it measures 


over .3085 inches either a sizing die must be 
made to order or another rifle procured if you 
wish more accuracy than the factory ammu- 
nition gives. The most accurate bullets for 
the .30-40 are those known as the 220-grain 
“Thomas” bullets, manufactured by the U. 
M. C. Company, and they will do excellent 
work in barrels measuring not over .3085 
inches If one has such a barrel the reload- 
ing process is greatly simplified Get 100 
new shells Their necks are so small that 
the Thomas bullet cannot be forced into 
them by hand without bending and deform- 
ing the shell. You should therefore order a 
No. 3 Ideal reloading tool from the makers 
directing them to include with it a shell ex- 
panding chamber to expand the muzzle of 
the shell to .308 inches and a muzzle resizer 
to resize the muzzle to .307 inches. With this 
tool you expand the muzzles of your new 
shells to .308 inches. Then prime the shells 
with a No. 9% U. M. C. non-mercurial primer 
and load them with 34 grains of Laflin & 
Rand WA powder. Note that NO other pow- 
der will give accuracy in this caliber because 
of excessive fouling. The charges of powder 
MUST be weighed in apothecaries’ scales. 
Powder measures will measure this powder 
within a grain or two, but one grain weight 
will make a difference of about two inches 
on the 200-yard target or twenty inches on 
the 1,000-yard target Then seat the bullets 
accurately in the shell with the reloading 
tool. The shell is not crimped, for the great- 
est diameter of the bullet is .30825 inches, 
wnd when this is forced into a shell whose 
1ieck measures .308 inches it holds perfectly. 
rhe “Thomas” bullet is smooth its entire 
length, having no crimping groove. When 
shells have been once fired their necks are 
expanded above .308 and before reloading 
they must be resized to .307 and then expand- 
ed to .308 inches. The shells can be used 
many times if non-mercurial primers are 
used My word for it, this ammunition will 
shoot much more acurately, especially at 
long range, than the factory product, if the 


extreme care stated is observed in its prep- 
aration 


Now. however, we come to the stumbling 
block Suppose the barrel measures over 
2085 inches and the majority of them unfor- 
tunately do. The standard bullets will cause 
gas cutting, quickly destroy the barrel and 
be very inaccurate If the accuracy of the 
barrel is to be increased and its life pre- 
served. the bullets must be made to fit it 
This can be accomplished by means of a bul- 
let-sizing die, consisting of a chamber the 
exact size and shape of the bullet desired and 
a plunger. The factory bullet is placed in 
the chamber, the plunger placed on top of it 
and the plunger then hit several hard blows 
by a heavy hammer, expanding the bullet to 
the exact size of the chamber. These dies 
can only be made by an expert gunsmith and 
are expensive, but they accomplish the re- 
quired results. The best shape is that shown 
in the diagram The diameter from A to A 
should be such that this position of the bullet 
will ride on top of the lands without entering 
the grooves. In other words, it should be 
the diameter of the rifle measuring to the 
top of the lands. The diameter at B should 
be exactly the diameter of the barrel measur- 
ing to the bottom of the grooves and from 
the point B the bullet should gradually in- 
crease in diameter until at the base, the 
point C, it should measure .00025 inches larg- 
er than the point B. The shells for this bul- 
let should have their necks expanded to the 
size of the bullet at the point B. A bullet 
shaped in this manner and correctly fitted to 
the barrel has been found to be much more 
accurate than any other. 

These notes are rather lengthy but I trust 
they may point the way by which some may 
increase the accuracy of their weapons and 
decrease the cost of their ammunition. 

TOWNSEND WHELEN, 
Second Lieutenant Fifteenth United States 
Infantry. 


IT MADE THE PEOPLE “RUBBER.” 


A queer accident happened on a down- 
town Denver street recently. A duck shooter 
took a Seventeenth street car for the Union 
Depot, carrying shotgun shells in every con- 
ceivable part of his clothing, while in one 
hand he held his gun and in the other a 
couple of extra boxes of shells. Suddenly the 
car gave a jerk, throwing one of the boxes 
of shells out and under the car. A crash 
was heard as the car wheel struck the box 
of death-dealing powder and shot, and then 
an explosion rent the air, while hundreds of 
pairs of curious eyes were turned in the di- 
rection of the car. Then men came running, 
probably expecting to be on the scene in time 
to see a tragedy, but when one exploded 
shell in the crushed box disclosed the trou- 
ble, quiet again reigned. One old-timer re- 
marked, when he heard that a shotgun shell 
had been exploded: “I wouldn't ’a’ thought 
nuthin’ uv it thirty year ago, but I had bé- 
gun to think we wuz at last livin’ in a civ- 
ilized community.” 
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CARTRIDGES 


HEN the front sight 
wavers on the red 

fore shoulder and your heart 
pounds hard as your finger 
seeks the trigger, then thank your 
stars if your cartriuges are U. M. 
C. Sure fire, uniform, hard hitting. 


Specify U. M. C. 


THE UNION METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE CO. 


AGENCY, 313 Broadway, N. Y. 
Bridgeport, Conn. San Francisco. 

















CARTRIDGES ARE FAMOUS FOR ACCURACY 
A SURE AIM 


is of no avail if your ammunition isn’t trust- 
worthy. Be on the safe side and use goods 
that have been found superior by others. 

PETERS 22 SHORT CARTRIDGES load- 
ed with Semi-Smokeless Powder, have won 
the Indoor Rifle Championship of the U. S. | 











seven successive years. 

PETERS REVOLVER AND HIGH POW. 
ER Rifle Cartridges won 22 EVENTS at the 
recentSea Girt and Creed moorcom petitions 

PETERS LOADED SHELLS won the 
Amateur Championship of the U.S. in 1903 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 


New Fore: enembere St. CINCINNATI, U.S, A. 









































DOGGY QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Training. Handling, Correcting Faults, and Care of the Bird Dog. 


CONDUCTED BY ED. 


Author of “The 


-.. € oas lLiors¢ ead N b I have a set- 
ter dog that was sent to me on trial He is 
hs thirty 





fifteen months old and o 





one pounds What do ou thi of a dog of 
that size for hunting purposes He is not 
even yard-broken? Do yo think he is too 


old to break? His sire weighed sixty pounds 
The pup is supposed to be well brea 

Answer The weight or size of a dog has 
nothing to do with the hunting proclivity 
but neither too small or too large a dog is 


desirable the 


becomes 
too easily lost sight of when working in tall 
rrass or covert, while the lumbery big fellow 


has less endurance because of an excessive 


weight upon its feet, and is much of an an 


novyance when to be take into the wagon 
transporting to and from the hunting 
grounds, and withal much less active than 
the medium-size dog The most desirable 
weight of a full-grown setter is from forty 
five to fifty-five pou ds I e pup question 
mav be of best breeding. but may have be 


ome stunted when quite young, and nothing 


can be done to enhance growth at its pres- 
ent age There is no reason why this dog 


ould not be traine 


provided, 
of course, he be possessed of the requisite 


itural qualifications 


Cc. J. G., Owatonna, Minn My setter pup 
eight months old, is giving me trouble with 
its teeth, which appear to be sore and have 
turned a dark color extending half way up 
the tooth from the gum What shall I do for 
them to get white as they should be? Is it 

nything to be alarmed about? The pup 


seems to be healthy in every other way 


Answer When fed mostly on soft stuffs 


discoloring of the teeth is the usual outcome 
Large bone to gnaw at would prevent it 
Indeed, the bones are a necessity for a grow- 
ng dog and tends to keep the teeth in prop- 
er order It is nothing to be alarmed about 


Just use a stiff tooth brush with some tooth 
powder and give the teeth a daily scrubbing 
till perfectly white and shining, and avoid 


sioppy foods 


E. R. H., Coeur d'Alene, Idaho I have a 
plendid pointer six years old, strong as a 
ackass, good worker, but will not stand or 


F. HABERLEIN, 


Amateur Trainer.” 


hold a bird; when he gets it up will chase 
clean out of sight Can anything be done to 
break him of the habit? 

Answer Pointing instinct may be lack- 
ing, but most likely he got into the habit by 
improper handling, in which case the fault 

in be overcome in a very short time by ap 
plying the method as described on page 75 in 
The Amateur Trainer.” 

N. D. R Reading, Pa Will you kindly 
State which, in your opinion, is the best dog 
for the field, the English, Irish, or Gordon 
setter? And, can a pointer outwork the set 
ters? 

Answe! Much devends upon the individ 
ual, but as a rule the English setter has the 
preference because of more dash, style, en 
durance and manner of werk. The Irish set 
ter ranks second, and the Gordon setter 
third as to field quality and performance of 
etters—-the field trials bear this out. There 
ire pointers of equal merit, style and beau 
ty, but they are in the minority As a rule 
the setter outworks the pointer, and is fit for 

ll-round work to a greater degree—includ- 
ng work in cold water 


Ss. G. M., Harrisburg, Pa.—I have a $200 
setter dog who got the distemper last fall 
and now has what I call the jerks. His susnd 
legs are twitching all the time. I hope you 
can tell me of some good remedy to cure 
him of the trouble. 

Answer Chorea (jerks) is the usual af 
ter-effect of distemper if proper treatment 
was not resorted to and the disease nipped 
in the bud I am constrained to declare 
chorea (also called St. Vitus dance) practi 
cally incurable During the many years of 
experience with dogs and the treatment of 
their ailments I have as yet failed to find a 
cure for chorea I have had dogs of my own 
so afflicted in former years, owing largely to 
my ignorance in preventing its occurrence, 
and, although now and then one such dog 
did get over the “jerks,” loss by death would 
have been preferable, because strength and 
vitality had vanished, never to be regained 


M. F., Falmouth, Mass.—I have an Aber- 
deen terrier, three years old This breed is 


very searce in this country and have only 
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been here for about ten years. They come 
from the highlands of Scotland and the breed 
grows much smaller in this country. They 
have long bodies, pointed ears and nose and 
short legs, with thick, wiry black or brindle 
hair. They are very good rabbit dogs, but 
of nature headstrong and will not obey. Now, 
ean they be subjugated and made to mind as 
other dogs do when trained? 

Answer.—Any dog, be he of whatsoever 
breed, can be rendered submissive and obedi- 
ent if only the proper method is adhered to 
“The Amateur Trainer” is especially written 
for the novice in training the’ setter and 
pointer, but, on the whole, subjugating of 
dogs must be conducted in similar manner of 
to be successful. The book gives the modus 
operandi in detail, and merely such parts 
may be omitted as are not desired for the 
training of any other breed of dogs. Outdoor 
Life can furnish the book promptly. 


T. S. J., Atlanta, Ga.—I have a pointer 
that has cracked and bleeding ears They 
seem to be very sore at the points and look 
as though some other dog had bit and slit 
the ears. He shakes the head often and 
when he does the blood will fly. Can you 
tell me what the trouble is and what to do? 

Answer Internal canker causes intense 
itching and in the endeavor to rid himself he 
shakes the head vigorously, which in turn 
causes the tips of the ears to split and 
bleed. Get canker remedy and cure the ail- 
ment and the shaking with subsequent bleed- 
ing will stop. 


M. R. 8., Dallas, Tex.—Some time ago you 
advised me how to prepare an egg with cay- 
enne pepper to break my dog from eating 
eggs. I have pursued this matter faithfully 
with my pointer and signally failed. I have 
repeatedly fed him eggs which made him sick 
for a week, and after he gets over it he 
sneaks around and goes to stealing eggs 
again. He will break the shell to see if they 
are not all right. Is there not some kind of 
a load I could put in an egg which would 
explode? 

Answer.—H'm, well, yes! You could put 
in a load of nitro-glycerine—it would ex- 
plode and that dog would never again eat an 
egg or any other old thing. 





J. O. A., Traverse City, Mich.—I have be- 
gun training my pup and on the whole he is 
doing very well, but in charging he is very 
slow. He acts as if it were the hardest work 
in the world. Should he not drop back quick 
at command? Also, there are hens in the 
yard where the barn is and at first he would 
point them, but now he creeps up slowly and 
then chases them. He is very headstrong 
about this. Is there any danger that if I 
break him of paying attention to the hens it 
would also have a tendency to stop him from 
working on and standing birds when I take 
him into the woods to work on game? 


Answer.—He must be made to drop in 


stantly without hesitation when the order is 
given, and to do so is quite a simple matter 
Turn to page 46 in “The Amateur Trainer,” 
follow instructions and when he hesitates 
give him a severe snubbing with the force 
collar. Drawing after, pointing and chasing 
hens is a natural trait of the bird dog 
without that propensity he would be lacking 
in an essential quality. Of course, it is not 
desired that he give barnyard fowl any at 
tention, and if you cannot keep hens and 
dog separated, then make him afraid of 
them. Use no whip—that would cow him 
and have a bad effect as to his future work 
An old cock, or a cluck hen with a brood of 
chicks, usually proves a furious fighter 
give her or the old cock a chance at your 
pup. 





CANINE CHAT. 


In Egypt dogs are never permitted to en- 
ter the dwelling of a Mohammedan: and if 
one is found in a mosque he is immediately 
put to death. In consequence of this excom- 
munication from the society which this ani- 
mal seems so instinctively disposed to culti- 
vate, Egyptian dogs live, for the most part, 
in the open air, feeding on garbage or any 
other filth that chance throws in their way. 
Yet they are found to be faithful protectors 
of the property and even persons of the very 
men by whom they are thus despitefully 
treated; and it is extremely curious to see 
the pains taken by a Musselman and a dog 
when they happen to meet to avoid coming 
in contact with each. Notwithstanding this 
state of persecution, dogs are remarkably 
numerous in the towns of Egypt. As a proof 
of the Mohammedan prejudice against this 
useful animal it is sufficient to say that they 
regard the terms Christian and dog as syn- 
onymous—both, of course, in the most oppro- 


brious sense. 
+ > . 


The best way to deal with a dog that is 
suffering with tape worms is to fix a par- 
ticular morning upon which it is intended 
to give him a dose of vermifuge. The night 
before let him go to bed supperless and in 
the place of his supper give him a dose of 
sweet oil, from a teaspoonful to a quarter 
of a pint, according to the size of the dog 
The sweet oil is to be given him overnight 
The next morning, first thing, give the ani- 
mal a capsule or two of extract of male 
fern (any good druggist will regulate the 
dose according to the size of the dog). This 
is the best and most effective remedy for 
tape worm known and can be depended upon 
when everything else fails. Follow this dose 
in half an hour by a brisk aperient of castor 
oil and as soon as the dog has taken the 
castor oil feed him a good hot broth, as, not 
having had any food for some time, he ought 
to eat it readily. This warm broth will as- 
sist action, and there should be good results 
in about one hour if the dog be allowed to 
run about Do not fast the dog any longer 


























than the period mentioned, as it is quite 
long enough, and any longer period may re- 


sult in the dose being ineffective. 
- . > 


In Holland and Belgium the dog occupies 
the place which the donkey does in several 
other countries. In the former country the 
sight of a couple of dogs dragging along a 
push-cart loaded with vegetables, flowers or 
shining milk cans is a familiar one. The 
dogs are hitched in front of the cart, three 
abreast, and are guided by a pair of rope 
reins fastened to a muzzle about the nose 
of the dog in the middle. When the cart 
comes to a standstill the dogs are no longer 
draught animals, but dogs. They sit or lie 
down and loll their tongues from their open 
mouths. Apparently they have forgotten 
that they are animals intended for human 
companionship, but condemned to hard labor 
for life. 


. . . 

Mr. George J. Gould has recently bought 
one of the best bull dogs that was ever bred 
in England, Champion Heath Baronet, for 
which he paid the sum of $5,000. 

* . > 

The English Kennel Club has under ad- 
visement the question of the abolition of 
licensed shows entirely and of bringing under 
one set of rules all the shows which are held 
under the authority of the English Kennel 
Club. As it exists now, there are two sets 
of rules and secretaries and exhibitors are 
prone to make many errors in the way of 
entries and classifications and no doubt will 
welcome a plain set of rules that he who 


runs may read and understand. 
os > . 


The St. Bernard Club of the Pacific coast 
has affiliated with the St. Bernard Club of 
America and been taken into the parent or- 
ganizattion. It is probable that an advisory 
committee will be appointed to take charge 
of affairs pertaining to the breed on the Pa- 
cific coast and the specialty club will elect 
one or two of the coast fanciers to their ex- 
ecutive committee and also appoint official 
judges for that section. 

. . > 

Mr. W. E. Mason of Freshfield, England, 
brought over a string of eight of the best 
collies that England can produce for exhi- 
bition in this country and especially for exhi- 
bition at the World’s Fair show at St. Louis. 
On Mr. Mason's arrival he invited Mr. 
Brewitt, kennel manager of Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan's kennel, to inspect the lot. Mr. 
Brewitt was so impressed with them that he 
immediately notified Mr. Morgan, who looked 
the dogs over and closed a bargain for the 
best four at a price which is said to be $10,- 
000. The dogs purchased were Southport 
Strategy, Armandale Piccolo, Ch. Parbold Pat- 
entee and Ch. Parbold Purity. This purchase 
undoubtedly gives Mr. Morgan the very best 
string of collies either in England or Amer- 
ica, as he recently imported two of the very 
best in England, Wishaw Clinker and Orms- 
kirk Olympian. For Wishaw Clinker he 
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gave $5,000, which makes his the highest 
priced string of collies anywhere. Mr. Mor- 
gan’s purchase will prevent Mr. Mason from 
showing his string at the World's Fair show 
and deprive the western people of seeing the 


best collies. 
**e 


I feel sorry for a first-class dog that is 
owned by a second-class .man. He is in the 
same bad fix that the Negro was in old 
times when he had the misfortune to be 
owned by “po’ white trash” instead of a high- 
toned, kind-hearted, liberal gentleman. 

*> ¢+ 

Senator Vest of Missouri was attending 
court in a country town and while waiting 
for the trial of a case in which he was in- 
terested, he was urged to help in a dog 
case, in which evidence was introduced to 
show that the defendant had shot the dog in 
malice, while other evidence went to show 
that the dog had attacked the defendant 
Vest took no part in the trial, but when 
urged to make a speech, he arose and 
scanned the face of each juryman for a mo- 
ment and said: “Gentlemen of the Jury— 
The best friend a man has in the world may 
turn against him and become his enemy. His 
son or daughter that he has reared with lov- 
ing care may prove ungrateful. Those who 
are nearest and dearest to us, those whom 
we trust with our hanviness and our good 
name, may become traitors to their faith 
The money a man has he may lose. It flies 
away from him, perhaps, when he needs it 
most. A man’s reputation may be sacrificed 
in a moment of ill-considered action. The 
people who are prone to fall on their knees 
to do us honor when success is with us may 
be the first to throw the stone of malice 
when failure settles its cloud upon our 
heads. The one absolutely unselfish friend 
that man can have in this selfish world—the 
one that never deserts him, the one that 
never proves ungrateful or treacherous—is 
his dog. A man's dog stands by him in 
prosperity and poverty, in health and in sick- 
ness. He will sleep on the cold ground, 
where the wintry winds blow, and the snow 
drives fiercely, if only he may be near his 
master’s side. He will kiss the hand that 


has no food to offer; he will lick the wounds 
and sores that come in encounter with the 
roughness of the world. He guards’ the 
sleep of his pauper master as if he were a 
prince. When all other friends desert, he 
remains. When riches take wings and repu- 
tation falls to pieces, he is as constant in 
his love as the sun in its journey through the 
neavens. If fortine drives the master forth 
an outcast in the world, friendless and 
hor.eéless, the faithful dog asks no higher 
privilege than that of accompanying him, 
to guard against danger, to fight against his 
enemies. And when the last scene of all 
comes and death takes the master in its em- 
brace and his body is laid away in the cold 
grvund, no matter if all other friends pur- 
sue their way, there by the graveside will 
the noble dog be found, his head between his 
paws, his eyes sad, but open in alert watch- 
fulness, faithful and true even in death.” 
REX. 
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VETERINARY QUERY DEPARTMENT. 
BY MARK WHITE, JR., V.M.D., DENVER, COLORADO. 


(Graduate University of Pennsylvania.) 


Readers are invited to make use of this department. 


J. W. Norman, Cheyenne, Wyo.—We have 
a young horse which has been discharging at 
the nostrils for about three months. I am 
afraid he has glanders. Will you kindly give 
me some information regarding this dis- 
ease? 

Answer.—The nasal discharge may be due 
to a bad molar tooth, chronic nasal catarrh, 
or glanders. In regard to glanders, will say 
there are two forms—acute and chronic. It 
is an infectious disease, caused by the inva- 
sion of the bacillus mallei, which localize 
in the lymphatic glands, the nose and upper 
air passages and sometimes in other parts. 
While it is usually observed in members of 
the horse family, it may be communicated to 
man as well as some of the domestic ani- 
mals. There may or may not be a dis- 
charge at the nose. The disease is gradually 
disappearing from this country and will no 
doubt eventually disappear, owing to the 
war being waged against is as well as other 
infectious diseases, by our Bureau of Animal 
Industry and the state veterinarians. The 
glanders bacillus is one of the easiest germs 
to kill with heat or disinfectants. It enters 
the system by means of an abrasion of the 
skin or mucus membrane. The bacillus is 
found abundantly in the nasal secretions. In 
view of the incurability and infectious na- 
ture of acute glanders, all that is needed to 
know is its absence or presence at the ear- 
liest possible date. If present in the acute 
form the animal should be killed and burned; 
the stables, harness, manure and other in- 
fected things should be thoroughly disin- 
fected. All animals which have been exposed 
to infection should be quarantined and the 
Mallein and other tests applied by a compe- 
tent veterinarian. The disease is very prev- 
alent in the chronic form on our western 
ranges. In the elevated, dry regions of the 
Rocky mountains, treatment of chronic 
forms may be attempted. Glanders has been 
entirely eradicated in Australia, New Zea- 
land and the English army. 


Mrs. C. T. Stewart, Pueblo, Colo.—My 
water spaniel dog, eight years old, has an 
enlargement of the abdomen. It has been in- 
creasing in size for the past three months. 
Some of my friends say it is water in the 
abdomen. Do dogs have such diseases? If 
so, what is the cause and treatment? 

Answer.—In all probability this dog has 
ascites or abdominal d~opsy. It is very com- 
mon in old dogs and usually proves fatal 
It is generally the result of some obstruction 
to the return flow of blood from some of the 
abdominal organs. It may also be caused by 
kidney diseases. The dog is subject to dis- 
eases of the heart, especially of the right 


side. Such heart weakness causes stagna- 
tion of the abdominal blood vessels, which 
is followed by leakage into the abdominal 
cavity. Diseases of the liver, so common in 
house dogs, also tuberculosis, cancer, as well 
as tumors in the lymphatic glands and 
spleen, tend to induce abdominal dropsy 
Treatment.—Would advise you to consult a 
qualified veterinarian. He will draw off the 
fluid and endeavor to arrive at the cause 
and outline a suitable treatment and thereby 
bring about a cure or prolongation of the 
dog's life. 

General Catarrhal Stomatitis in Dog.— 
Cause.—Hot food is a common cause in hun- 
gry dogs. Spiced foods in house dogs fed 
scraps from the table tend to congestion of 
the mouth and stomach alike. Irritation 
through wounds with bones, especially in old 
dogs with failing teeth, and in exceptional 
cases the impaction of a bone between the 
right and left upper molars are identical 
causes. Putrid meats must also be recog- 
nized as a factor, the septic microbes seizing 
upon:-the wounds and spreading from this as 
an infecting center. Lactic acid and other 
irritant products developed through ferment- 
ation of particles of food retained about the 
gums and cheeks soften the epithelium and 
irritate the sub-epithelial tissue, causing 
congestion. Dental troubles are often suffi- 
cient causes. Symptoms.—The animal be- 
comes dainty with regard to his food, pick- 
ing up the smaller or softer pieces and re- 
jecting the larger or harder. Mastication is 
painful and selection is made of the moist or 
soft articles which can be swallowed without 
chewing or _ insalivation. The mouth is 
red and hot, at times the mucous membrane 
erodes or blisters, the lesions concentrating 
on the gums and around the borders of the 
tongue. The dorsem or upper side of the 
tongue is furred, whitish, yellowish or 
brownish. Saliva collects in the mouth and 
escapes in filmy strings from the corners of 
the mouth, and the odor of the mouth be- 
comes increasingly foul. Swelling of the 
cheeks, lips and intermaxilary space marks 
the worst cases. 








A DOG MAN’S KIND COMMENT. 


Mr. F. A. Tyler of Smartville, Neb., re- 
ferring to the merits of “The Amateur Train- 
er,” writes as follows in a recent letter to 
the author of the book: 

Dear Friend Mr. Haberlein—Having re- 
ceived “The Amateur Trainer” some time ago 
I feel it my duty to express my earnest crit- 
icism of it. 

To you and to the merits of this book be- 
longs much praise. The book is of most 
wonderful value to those having dogs and 
its future is promising. It is simply amaz- 
ing what a number of friends it has made 
among dog trainers, both experts and ama- 
teur, in this short time of its public appear- 
ance. Any one who has it will Keep it, and 
those who have not got it, had better get it 
at once, as it is to my judgment the best 
work ever published for all concerned. 

Ever wishing you success, ever speaking 
praise for your book and thanking you for 
the courtesies you have shown toward me, I! 
remain, F. A. TYLER. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Harry S. Prescott, San Francisco.—Please 
designate with what kind and make of ther- 
mometer I can determine elevations. Start- 
ing at sea level, what would be the boiling 
point of water, and so on up every 1,000 fee: 
respectively—amount of water to be used 
and kind of fuel 

Answer.—Keuffel & Esser Company of 
New York, St. Louis and San Francisco have 
a watch pattern aneroid barometer that will 
read close enough for all practical purposes 
to altitudes up to 8,000 feet Readings are 
taken direct from instrument. The cost is 
$12 They also handle thermometers Alti- 
tudes determined from the temperature ol 
boiling water are not very accurate How- 
ever, if you wish to approximate them, the 
altitudes for corresponding boiling points are 
given below 

Baromet- 
ric Read- 


Temp Elevation ing, inches 
212° is equivalent to sea level 30 in 
210° is equivalent to 1,025 feet above 28.85 in 
208° is equivalent to 2.063 feet above 27.72 in 
206° is equivalent to 3,115 feet above 26.64 in 
204° is equivalent to 4,169 feet above 25.59 in 
202° is equivalent to 5,225 feet above. 24.58 in 
200° is equivalent to 6,304 feet above 23.59 in 


Or, in general, the boiling point of water 
will be lowered 1° for every 560 feet of ele- 
vation Remembering that water boils at 
212° at sea level, you can easily estimate 
your elevation. The barometer is much more 
correct and more easily read. A _ simple 
method of getting the elevation of any point 
is to multiply the reading of the barometer 
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in inches by the decimal .4908 = pressure per 
equare inch. Then, knowing that 30 inches 
is the reading of the barometer at sea level, 
we have, for example, 30x .4908 —14.72 lbs 
per square inch for sea level. The pressure 
for an elevation of 5,280 feet, or one mile, is 
12.02 lbs. per square inch, or a drop of 2.7 
Ibs. in the pressure of atmosphere of one 
mile elevation, or for every 1,000 feet the 
pressure drops .511 Ibs. Example: If the 
barometer reading for Pueblo is 25 inches, 
the pressure of the atmosphere is 25 x .4908 
12.28 lbs. per square inch, and the difference 
between sea level, or 14.72 lIbs., and 12.28 Ibs 
is 2.44 lbs.; divided by the drop per thousand 
feet, or .511 Ibs., is equal to 4,770 feet, the 
elevation of Pueblo. 





H Wangenheim, Fort Collins, Colo.—I 
would like you to answer these questions in 
your next month’s number: How many 
grains and what kind of powder would you 
recommend me to use to reload .25-35 cart- 
ridges with for short range, say up to 200 
yards? Where would I have to go to get 
good bear, wildcat, lynx and mountain lion 
hunting? How far would I have to go west 
of Fort Collins to get such hunting? 

Answer.—We would recommend for the 
.25-35 cartridge, on any distance up to 200 
yards, that you use the full load, which is as 
follows: 1l7-grain bullet and 20 grains 
(weight) Du Pont .30-caliber smokeless, or 19 
grains (weight) L. & R. Lightning. The 
best bear and bob-cat hunting (also good 
mountain lion hunting) that we know of is 
to be found in the neighborhood of Dolores 
and Mancos, Colo. You should write to 
Steve Elkins at Mancos for information, he 
being the best guide that we know of in 
that section for bear and lion. The nearest 
point west of Fort Collins where there is 
good hunting, that we know of, is in Routt 
county, although lions are _ scattered be- 
tween Fort Collins and that country. If you 
hunt in that section write John Goff, Meeker. 
Colo. He is the famous guide who took Pres- 
ident Roosevelt on his lion hunt. 





succ ESSFUL DENVER HUNTERS. 


Among the many Colorado sportsmen who 
enjoyed the splendid deer shooting the past 
season were a jolly coterie from Denver com 
posed of Paul Steuck (the gunsmith), Dave 
Wallace, Herman Auvera, and Charles Bru- 
ner. They fished for a week at Marvine 
Lakes, until the opening of the deer season, 
when w+? changed camp to Lost Park, near 
Sleepy Cat Mountain, where they killed the 
full Sota allowed by the law—one nice buck 
apiece. Mr. Steuck said the deer seemed to 
be more plentiful than they were last year, 
as the party had no trouble at all in bag- 
ging the limit 





GAME IN COLORADO. 


Editor Outdoor Life—The Colorado deer 
season closed last night (Sept. 30th) and I do 
not believe there have been a dozen deer 
killed in this county. They are scarce up 
here this season, but plentiful farther down 
the mountains. Grouse are very plentiful 
There is a band of elk up near Diamond 
Park, about twelve miles northeast. One 
man counted forty this summer. There are 
a great many mountain sheep up in that 
neighborhood also. Have heard of none be- 
ing killed,-and believe the game laws have 
been pretty well lived up to around here this 
summer. Cc. R. HUTCHISON 

Hahn's Peak, Colo. 





The Bolivar Gun Club of Bolivar, N. Y.. 
holds weekly shoots at targets, and its mem- 
bers make excellent scores. Recently at a 
regular shoot one of their members only 
missed nine out of 180 targets, and the other 
shooters weren't so very far behind this. 
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The accompanying reproduction is a small tising) free for the asking, by mentioning 
illustration of a picture entitled “Bass Ris- this notice. They will supply such dealer 
ing to Fly,” that the Enterprise Mfg. Co. of a number of blank “Picture Certificates,” o 
Akron, O., are making it possible for any- which appears blank lines for the signa 
one to secure without it costing them a cent ture of the dealer and customer certifying 
but the postage. It will be sent without that the customer bought $1 worth of 
any advertising whatever upon it, thereby P. flue geis (the Enterprise Co.) zoods 
affording one of the most beautiful den or Every customer so certifying receives, by 
dining room pictures imaginable. One of enclosing 4 cents in stamps for postage, one 
these pictures, framed, hangs in our busi- of these beautiful pictures with no adver- 
ness office, and is admired by everyone that tising thereon. It is a big snap for the 
enters. The proposition of the Enterprise dealer, as he immediately places himself in 
Mfg. Co. is as follows: favor with all customers desiring this class 

They will send to any fishing tackle of goods. 


dealer a set of these pictures (with adver- 
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The Stevens “Little Off-hand telescope 


TELESCOPIC SIGHTS. 


Our readers in general are becoming more 
and more interested in telescopes, as the de- 
mand for telescopic sights has more than 
quadrupled during the last two years In 
this connection we would call attention to 
the fact that the J. Stevens Arms & Tool 
Co. of Chicopee Falls, Mass., are just placing 
on the market the Stevens “Little Off-hand, 
the tube being only one-half inch in diameter 
and 12% inches long, with proportionately 
small detachable mountings, which can be 
instantly removed from the rifle and replaced 
without disturbing its adjustment Has nar- 
row steel rib sliding in groove in forward 
mount, with fine screw adjustment for both 
windage and elevation. The field in_ this 
‘scope is not quite so large as in the ordinary 
telescope, but as this is designed for target 
work exclusively, the matter of field is not 
important As regards brilliancy and defini- 
tion, it is said to be equal to large ‘scopes of 
the same power. The rifle can be carried in 
the regular case and the glass instantly re 
moved and carried in the pocket Althoug) 
intended for a target glass, it will be found 
useful for hunting purposes as well The 
power is four diameters, and the price, in- 


BEAUTIFUL BOOKLET FREE. 


One of the most instructive and attrac- 
tively-gotten-out booklets issued by _ the 
trade is that entitled “In Korea with the 
Kodak,” just published by the Eastman Ko- 
dak Company of Rochester, N. Y. It is a 
narrative of the photographic adventures of 
Robert L. Dunn, “Collier's” staff correspond- 
ent with the Japanese army, and contains 


many interesting photographic reproduc- 
tions of interest to those who are following 
up the Russo-Japanese war It is sent 


gratis by the Eastman company to all who 
mention this notice. 


Mr. E. T. Bradley of the Robin Hood 
Powder Company of Swanton, Vt., passed 
through Denver lately on a _ business trip 
and closed with the J. S. Brown Mercantile 
Company for Colorado representation of his 
powder. The Brown company’s standing, and 
the fact that the head of the powder depart- 
ment is himself an enthusiastic shotgun 
shooter, will insure the Robin Hood inter- 
ests being looked after in that careful man- 
ner which the reputation of the powder 
warrants tobin Hood powder is noted for 
its great penetration and the fact that it 
leaves guns in an exceedingly cleanly con- 
dition. “Powder Facts,” a neat booklet ex- 
plaining the merits of the powder, will be 
mailed by the Robin Hood Powder Company 
gratis to anyone requesting it 


NEW NOVELTIES AT THE DENVER. 


The Denver Dry Goods Company now has 
the agency for the National Phonograph 


cluding mountings and rib, is $25; without 
rib, $20 

This company has also brought out a tel- 
escope with aperture and pin head This is 
a decided innovation in telescope making 
Heretofore rifle telescopes have been fitted 
with cross-hairs, and while it is generally 
conceded to be the best form of sight, there 
are some who think they cannot use them, 
and to accommodate this class of shooters, 
the Stevens company has designed a tele- 





The aperture and pin head. 


scope with aperture and pin head. They are 
made in exact proportion to the ordinary 
sights, and in one size only. The telescope 
is designed especially for these sights, and 
they cannot be applied to telescopes of other 
make They are furnished with detachable 


Company of New York, and has some rare 
bargains to offer in these matchless instru- 
ments The camera, book and _ stationery 
departments of this concern (in charge of 
Mr. Hugh Shields) also offers to fill mail 
or local orders at the lowest prices on the 
leading makes of cameras, Eastman kodaks 
and Premo Film Pack cameras. They re- 
ceive their photo papers and films from the 
manufacturers weekly, which insures them 
always being fresh. 

The “Denver's” new fall catalogue of 140 
pages gives fullest information on their new 
big stock of books, cameras, stationery, 
phonographs, etc Send for it to the sta- 
tionery department and mention this no 
tice 


NEW MULLINS BOATS. 


W. H. Mullins of Salem, O., is now pre- 
paring catalogues for next season and in- 
tends placing on the market next year sev- 
eral new boats. Chief among these will be 
a 16 and 18-foot stamped steel launch. It 
is expected these boats will be “world beat- 
ers.”’ There. is an enormous demand for 
small power boats. The great trouble with 
the ordinary wooden hulls arises from the 
fact that they can not be made so that they 
will remain water tight. The constant jar 
and concussion of the engine racks them to 
pieces These steel boats will be a revela- 
tion to the motor boat public and will make 
all those who are interested want Mr. Mul- 
lins’ next season's catalogue. He is also 
preparing a new line of row boats espe- 
cially for parks, liveries and famfy pur- 
poses. 
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Deafness 
Can Be Cured. 


I Have Made the Most Marvelous Discovery 
for the Positive Cureof Deafness and Head 
Noises, and I Give the Secret Free. 
Witb This Wonderful, Mysterious Power I Have 


Made People Deaf for Years Hear the Tick 
of a Watch in a Few Minutes. 








Send Me No Money Simaly Write Me About 
Your Case, and I Se: d You the Secret by 
Return Mail, Absolutely Free. 


After years of research along the lines of the deeper scientific mys 
teries of the cecult and invisible of Nature forces, I have found the cause 
and cure of deafness and head noises, anil have been enabled by this 
tame mysterious knowledge and power to. ive tomany unfortunate and 
suffering persons perfect hearing again; and I say to those who have 





I Have Demonstrated That Deafness Can be 
Cured—Dr. Guy Clifford Powell 


thrown away their money on cheap apparatus, salves air-pumps, wash 
es, douches and tue listof inrumerable trash that is offered the y; ublic 
through flaming advertirements, I can and will cure you to stsy cured 
Lask no money. My treatment method is one thtis so simple it can be 
used in yourown home, Youcan investigate fully, absolutely free, and 
you pay for it only after you are thoroughly conyinced thatit will core 
you, asit has thousands of othere. Itseems to make no difference with 
this marvelous n+w meth <) ow long you have been deaf nor what caused 
your deafness, this new treatm nt w ll restore your hearing quichly ard 
permanently No matter how many remedirs have failed you— no m+ tter 
how many doctors have pronounced your cas* hopeless, this new megic 
method of treatment wi'lcure you. Ipreve thisto your entire satisfac- 
t.on before you payacentforit. Write today and Lwill send you full 
information, absolutely free. by return mail. Address, Dr. Guy Cl fford 
Powell, 1212 Auditorium Building. Peoria, Il Remember, send no 
money—simply your name and address. You will receive an immediate 
answer and full information by return mail 





A NEW WORLD’S RECORD. 


Mr. C. B. Wiggins, an amateur, at the 
tournament held at Litchfield, lll., Sept. 6th, 
7th, under the auspices of the Central Illinois 
Trap Shooters’ Association, established a 
new world’s record from the nineteen-yvard 
mark, making a run of 125 straight. He also 
won high average over both expert and am- 
ateur for the entire tournament, breaking 
334 out of 350 targets. At the tournament 
recently held at Staunton, Ill., from nineteen- 
yard mark Mr. Wiggins broke 176 out of 180 
targets, breaking the last 92 straight, win- 
ning high average for the entire tourna- 
ment over amateur and professional. Mr. 
Wiggins shoots the Lefever ejector gun. 


THE FOLLOWING EXPLAINS. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Will you kindly 
convey to your readers the fact that Laflin 
& Rand’s calendars will not be ready for 
distribution until November, 1904? In quite 
a few instances our good friends have sent 
on their money and within a week or so 
have written us that they have not received 
the calendars, forgetting the fact that thou- 
sands of address labels have to be written 
before sending them on to the mailing rooms 
of the lithograph companies. 

THE LAFLIN & RAND POWDER CoO., 

Box 1002, Wilmington, Del 
ARTIFICIAL GLASS EYES. 

Douglas H. Shepherd of Taunton, Mass., 
who originated the manufacture of glass 
eyes in that city, has found it necessary to 
enlarge his place of business to keep up 
with the demands of the trade. He has been 
obliged to put on more help at his Court 
street factory, and received a few weeks ago 
the largest consignment of imported glass 
enamel ever made for this purpose The 
shipment comprised 4,200 pounds of the best 
glass enamel which has been used in the 
preparation of the fall business Mr. Shep- 
herd carries a large stock of eyes for birds 
animals, fish and manufacturing purposes 
and is considered one of the most expert 
eyemakers in America. His catalogue is 
sent gratis. 


NEW MOFFAT LINE BOOK. 





We have received from Mr. W. Weston 
Majestic block, Denver, the handsome new 
100-page prospectus just issued by the Mof- 
fat road of Denver, and which was com- 
piled by Mr. Weston. It is printed on heavy 
enameled paper, while half-tone cuts of the 
highest order of excellence ornament the 
work. The book is of especial value to set 
tlers, miners, tourists and sportsmen desir 
ing to learn the inducements offered by the 
country traversed by the new Denver, North- 
western & Pacific railway (Moffat road) 
The book will be mailed to anyone by Mr 
Weston on receipt of 10 cents in stamps to 
cover postage. 











THERE IS MONEY 


IN TKAPPING FUR 
IF YOU ARE PROPERLY EQUIPPED. 











The Newhouse Trap 
IS NECESSARY. 
It costs more and earns more than any other. 
ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 
IUustrated Catalogue on application. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, LTD., 
ONBIDA, N. Y. 

















A BEAUTIFUL MOUNT 


The accompanying picture was 
taken of an elk mounted by Prof. 
Gus Stainsky of Colo. Springs, 
Colo., for the St. Joseph (Mo.) 
lodge B. P. O. BE. It now occa- 
pies a conspicuous place in their 
spacious lodge room. 


PASSED THE 100,00 MARK. 


As an evidence of the manner in which 
the Browning Automatic pistol is being sold, 
we publish below a letter recently received 
by the Browning Automatic Arms Company 
of Ogden, Utah, from the manufacturers of 
this arm in Liege It is as follows 
Messrs. The Browning Automatic Arms Com- 

pany, Ogden, Utah: 

Dear Sirs—We have much pleasure in in- 
forming you that we have forwarded to you 
to-day the 100,000th Browning pistol man- 
ufactured by the F. N. We trust that you 
will be satisfied with this success, as we 
are ourselves. With best compliments we 
beg to remain, dear sirs, yours faithfully, 

FABRIQUE NATIONALE D’ARMES 
DE GUERRE. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


NEARLY CENTENNARIAN SPORTSMAN. 


Editor Outdoor Life—Although I have just 
completed my eighty-ninth year, I have read 
your last number with great relish, and 
while I am introduced to streams wherein 
fish that I have never seen delight to sport, 
and to mountains filled with game that Il 
have never hunted, I still am charmed w: 
the exploits of those brave and devoted lov- 
ers of nature who enjoy the meals and tales 
around the campfire, as also the excitement 
of the chase, as well as the stealthy walk, 
the vigilant sight and steady and quick 
nerve that brings to the feet of the hunter 
the monarchs of the mountains and the 
plains 

I was less than three years old when my 
parents arrived in the neighborhood of St. 
Louis in 1818 (then a village) from Virginia, 
and while the buffalo were gone and but few 
elk and bear remained, yet the deer were in 
great abundance, wild turkey plentiful! prai- 
rie chickens by the thousands and wild fowl 
in the spring and fall of all varieties with- 
out number Our streams and lakes abound- 
ed in fish, and to be fond of gun was almost 
a natural instinct, and when the game dis- 
appeared the rod furnished recreation. Wish- 
ing you abundant prosperity, I remain yours 
cordially EDWARD WM. WEST. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


AND SO IT GOES. 


I like Outdoor Life better than any of the 
other recreation publications—and I read 
them all Your editorial ideas on game legis- 
lation are the soundest and fairest that I 
know of fair alike to gun makers, gun 
users and the game itself. A number of my 
friends take your magazine, and I have 
found the names of old college chums as the 
writers of articles in its pages. 


Kansas City, Mo. P. B. JENKINS. 


I place Outdoor Life ahead of anything of 
its kind Ever since I saw the first copy of 
it—about two years ago—lI have been a con- 
stant reader, and through my personal efforts 
the newsdealers here now have _ several 
copies on sale regularly each month. I be- 
lieve in meting out a just measure of pun- 
ishment and handing out a liberal gob of 
praise, and so I'm telling you about it. 

Sheldon, Ia A. J. WALSMITH. 


ERRATUM. 


The word “willing” as it appeared in the 
September number, near the top of column 
on page 609, in the article by J. D. Figgins, 
should have read “milling,” the error being a 


typographical one which somewhat changed 
the meaning of the sentence. 
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pend the First Dollar 


torative 





There are no Conditions. 


I will pay for your first bottle of Dr. Shoop’s Res- 


Nothing to deposit, 


Nothing to promise. The dollar bottle is free. 


Your druggist, on my order, will hand you a full 
dollar's worth and send me the bill. 


I shall spend $100,000—half a million, perhaps—this season that 


you may learn how Dr. Shoop’s 


Restorative strengthens the IN- 


SIDE nerves—the nerves that control the vital organs. That you 
may know for yourself, after a fair, free test in your home, that 
this is something uncommon—something UNUSUAL in medicine 
Not a narcotic or a deadening drug—but a strength-building, life- 


inspiring, tonic that gives lasting 
control the vital processes of life 


r. Shoop’s 


power to the very nerves that 


Restorative 


If the worries of business have left their scars on your good 
health; if careless habits have made you a wreck; if your nerve 


your courage is waning: if you 


lack vim, vigor, vitality; if you 


are beginning to wear out; if your heart, your liver, your stom- 
ach, your kidneys, misbehave—this private prescription of a 
physician of thirty years’ standing will strengthen the ailing 
nerves—strengthen them harmlessly, quickly, surely, till your 


trouble disappears. 


INSIDE NERVES! 


Only one out of every 98 has perfect 
health. Of the 97 sick ones, some are bed- 
ridden, some are half sick, and some are only 
dull and listless. But the most of the sick- 
ness comes from a common cause. The nerves 
are weak. Not the nerves you ordinarily 
think about—not the nerves that govern 
your movements and your thoughts. But the 
nerves that, unguided and unknown, night 
and day, keep your heart in motion—control 
your digestive apparatus—regulate your liv- 
er—operate your kidneys. These are the 
nerves that wear out and break down. 

It does no good to treat the ailing organ— 
the irregular heart—the disordered liver— 
the rebellious stomach—the deranged kid- 
neys. They are not to blame. But go back to 
the nerves that contro! them. There you wil 
find the seat of the trouble. 

There is nothing new about this—nothing 
any physician would dispute. But it re- 
mained for Dr. Shoop to apply this knowl- 
edge—to put it to practical use. Dr. Shoop's 
Restorative is the result of a quarter of a 
century of endeavor along this very line. It 
does not dose the organ or deaden the pain— 
but it does go at once to the nerve—the in- 
side nerve—the power nerve—and builds it 
up. and strengthens it, and makes it well. 

Don’t you see that THIS is NEW in medi- 
cine? That this is NOT the mere patchwork 
of a stimulant—the mere soothing of a nar- 
eotic? Don't you see that it goes right to the 
root of the trouble and eradicates the cause? 

But I do not ask you to take a single 
statement of mine—I do not ask you to be- 


lieve a word I say until you have tried my 
medicine in your own home at my expense 
absolutely. Could I offer you a full dollar's 
worth free if there were any misrepresenta- 
tion? Could I let you go to your druggist— 
whom you know—and pick out any bottle he 
has on his shelves if my medicine were not 
UNIFORMLY helpful? Would I do this if I 
were not straightforward in my every claim? 
Could I AFFORD to do it if I were not rea- 
sonably SURE that my medicine will help 
you? 





SIMPLY WRITE ME. 


But you must write ME for the free dollar 
bottle order. All druggists do not grant 
the test. I will then direct you to one that 
does. He will pass it down to you from his 
stock as freely as though your dollar laid he- 
fore him. Write for the order to-day. The 
offer may not remain open. I will send you 
the book you ask for beside. It is free. It 
will help you to understand your case. What 
more can I do to convince you of my inter- 
est—of my sincerity? 

Simply state which 
book you want and 
address Dr. Shoop, 

Box 2266 Racine, 
Wis. 

Book 1 on Dyspepsia. 
Book 2 on the Heart. 
Book 3 on the Kidneys 
Book 4 for Women. 
Book 5 for Men. 

Book 6 on Rheumatism. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
with one or two bottles. 

For sale at forty thousand drug stores. 
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HANDY SPORTSMAN ARTICLES. 


R. C. Kruschke, proprietor of the City 
Gun Store of Duluth, Minn., has invented two 
articles that have had a big run among the 
sportsmen of this country. One is a search- 
light for use in hunting, fishing, camping, 
boating, cycling, mining, watching, for mill- 
wrights or about lumber camps. It is made 
to be worn on the head, leaving the hands 
entirely free. The lamp is attached with a 
joint to head band, and can be tilted up or 
down. The tube runs to a generator which 
is carried on a belt or in the pocket. The 
generator is self-regulating and requires but 


one filling of carbide to run for five hours. 
The lamp is furnished with single or double 
lens. The single lens is desirable where a 
large spread of light is wanted. The double 
or bull's eye lens concentrates the light, that 
in a very dark night can shine the eyes of 
a dog from 300 to 400 yards. Either lens can 
be darkened. Weight of lamp and head 
strap ten ounces. Directions with each 
lamp. It sells for $5 with single lens. The 
new lamp will be provided with adjustable 
mirror reflector. 

Mr. Kruschke'’s other accessory is a 
sportsman’s knife which is commanding a 


big sale. Circulars of both the searchlig! 
and knife will be sent to anyone mentioning 
this notice. 





L. C. SMITH GIVES $100,000. 


The following Associated Press dispatch 
tells of the liberality of a man whose name 
is a by-word among every user of a shotgun, 
and whose new typewriters, which will soon 
be on the market, are said to eclipse the 
best in the world: 


Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 20.—Chancellor Day 
of Syracuse University to-day announced the 
gift from Lyman C. Smith of this city of an 
additional building for the Lyman Cornelius 
Smith College of Applied Sciences. Mr. 
Smith four years ago established the school, 
giving $750,000. The gift to-day enlarges 
the scope of the college by adding a model 
factory building to cost $100,000. 





At the New York state tournament, Aug. 
15th to 20th, the Dean Richmond trophy for 
three-man teams, was won by Messrs. Lewis, 
Chapman and McMurchy, comprising the 
Hunter Gun Club team, of Fulton, N. Y. Mr 
McMurchy also won the New York state 
championship, breaking 457 out of 485 tar- 
gets. All these gentlemen used Peters Ideal 
factory-loaded shells. 
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NOTES. 


Cc. B. Adams, with the U. M. C. Company, 
paid the western shooters a business visit 
during the past month. 


The Marble Safety Axe Company of Glad- 
stone, Mich., has gotten out a new catalogue 
of their specialties for sportsmen that is 
sent free to anyone on request. 


Send to the Lefever Arms Company, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., for one of their new illustrated 
catalogues describing their famous system 
of boring, and containing valuable hints on 
loading and shooting. 


“Under the Turqoise Sky” is the title of a 
beautiful brochure issued by the Rock Is- 
land System, depicting by beautiful cuts and 
happy sayings, the scenic splendor of Colo- 
rado. It is mailed free by Charles B. Sloat, 
General Agent Rock Island Eystem, Denver. 


On November ist, 2d and 3d the World's 
Fair Handicap at live birds will be shot 
at DuPont Park, St. Louis. This shoot is 
open to the world. For further particulars 
address Alec D. Mermod, manager, care the 
Rawlings Sporting Goods Company,  S58t. 
Louis, 


At the Hot Springs, S. D., Shoot, August 
24th and 25th, Mr. C. B. Adams won the high 
average for the two days with a score of 
332, 345—96.2%, shooting U. M. C. Arrow 
shells. Mr. C. W. Budd was also present and 
shot over 90%, using Nitro Club shells. 


While stopping off at Middletown, N. Y.. 
for the shoot of the Orange County Gun 
Club, Mr. W. H. Heer, the famous western 
shooter, who has been making an extended 
trip through the East, astonished the spec- 
tators by breaking 100 straight. Shooting 
some. He uses Nitro Club shells. 


The tournament held at Bainbridge, Ga., 
September 15-17, was one of the most suc- 
cessful affairs of the kind ever held in the 
South. The attendance was good, and con- 
ditions altogether satisfactory. Mr. E. J. 
Jones of Eufaula, Ala., won high amateur 
average, and Mr. Walter Huff landed the 
high professional, both using Peters loaded 
shells. 


At Nashville Cumberland ark Traps, 
Capt. Andrew Meaders, shooting the Parker 
gun, broke 99 out of 100; a remarkable per- 
formance. The event was the shoot for the 
Peters Cup. Mr. Meaders continued shoot- 
ing after the event was finished to warm 
up his old reliable, breaking 25 more 
straight, making a total of 124 out of 125. 


The Librarian of Congress, Washington, 
D. C., informs us that he is short for his 
files all back copies of Outdoor Life except 
Vol. I, Nos. 4 and 5, and Vol. II, Nos. 1 and 2, 
and asks if our readers possessing aay of 
these back numbers and not requiring them 
will kindly send such copies to the federal 
office, to be deposited in the National Library. 




















MISCELLANEOUS. 














Best for medicinal uses 


Your physician will tell you that you should always have some good whiskey in the 
house. For accidents, fainting spells, exhaustion, and other emergency cases, it relieves 
and revives. But you must have good whiskey, pure whiskey, for poor whiskey, adulterated 
whiskey, may do decided harm. HAYNER WHISKEY is just what you need for it goes 
direct from our own distillery to you, with all its original strength, richness and flavor, 
carrying a UNITED STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’S GUARANTEE of PUR- 
ITY and AGE and saving the dealers’ enormous profits. We have over a quarter of a 
million satisfied customers, exclusively family trade, who know it is best for medicinal 
purposes and prefer it for other uses. That's why YOU should try it. Your money back if 
you are not satisfied. 


Direct from our distillery to YOU 


Saves Dealers’ Profits! Prevents Adulteration! 


HAYNER WHISKEY 


PURE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE 


4 FULL $4.20 EXPRESS 
QUARTS PREPAID 


We will send you FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES of HAYNER’S SEVEN- 
YEAR-OLD RYE for 83.20, and we will pay the express charges. Try it and 
if youdon't find it all right and as good as you ever used or can buy from 
anybody else at any price, send it back at our expense and your $3.20 will be 
returned to you by next mail. Just think that offer over. How could it be 
fairer? If you are not perfectly satisfied you are not out a cent. Better let us 
send you a trial order. If you don’t want four quarts yourself, get a friend to 
sae you. Shipment made in a plain sealed case with no marks to show what’s 
nside. 

Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash. 
or Wyo, must be on the basis of 4 Quarts for $4.00 by Express 
Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $16.00 by Freight Prepaid. 


Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 
THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. DAYTON, OHIO ST. PAUL, MINN. 


37 DISTILLERY, TROY, O. ESTABLISHED 1866, 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


On account of the very high express rates from St. Louis, Mo., or St. Paul, Minn., to 
points in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon. 
Utah, Washington or Wyoming, we are compelled to ask a slight advance of 20c per quart 
on express shipments to these states, or $4 per gallon instead of $3.20. If, however, you 
can use 20 quarts, or can get some of your friends to join you, we will ship by freight 


prepaid and the price will be $16 for 20 quarts, or 80c per quart. You save $4 by ordering 
20 quarts. 
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The 1905 annual sportsmen’s show and or bed-spreads have replaced the heavy 
marine exhibit will open on Tuesday, Feb woo!e1 blankets which have heretofore been 
21, 1905, at Madison Square Garden, New in evidence twelve months in each year, 
York. much to the discomfort in hot weather of 


sleeping car patrons. Blankets will be held 


A. S. Carter, one of Denver's enterpris- ¢ ‘ 
in reserve and within reach for cool nights 


ing gun dealers, of 531 Sixteenth street, has 


closed with the Dent Medicine Company of In accordance with a rule instituted some 


Chicago for the Denver agency on these fa- years ago the C. P. Goerz Optical Works in 


mous remedies. These remedies are becom- Berlin have again this year given a week's 
ing better known each year, and Colorado holiday to all the workmen of their facto- 
dog men and dog fanciers will now be ries in Berlin and Winterstein, Germany, 
pleased to know where they can get these 


as well as the employes in the New York 


medicines. branch factory. The workshops in Germany 





The Blackwell Gun Club of Blackwell, were closed from September 5th to Septem- 
Okla., will give a big shoot on October 26th ber 12th, and in New York from August 20th 

27th and 28th with $250 lh lded money to August 27th Taking into consideration 
As this is the first effort ot the Bla “ate that the firm is working overtime, with day 
Club to give an open tournament, they will and night shifts, the value of this conces- 
probably see to it that it keeps up their sion to their workmen who receive full pay 
reputation of doing things right For fur- for the week of vacation, will be all the 
ther information address Charles Cornelius. better appreciated. 


manager, Blackwell, Okl: : 
. Thomas Anderton, the celebrated revol- 











We have had two disastrous seasons in ver and pistol shot of Boston, Mass., fairly 
this section of Iowa for quail, and that is swept all before him in the matches at Sea 
about all we have to shoot here now. This Girt and Creedmoor. Mr. Anderton has been 
year qua.l have done well here and when the recognized for years as a marksman of re- 
season opers I am going to get out with the markable skill, and this season he was seen 
quail gun .hat the Winchester people are at his best, as he won all but two of the 

; now building for me and if you will agree individual matches at the above meetings. 
to send me a bear’s claw (grizzly, mind vou) His work in the rapid-fire matches was al- 
I'll send you some stuff to print ; most marvelous, and in one string of ten 

Sheldon, Ia. A. J. WALSMITH shots at fifty yards in the military rapid- 

A , fire record match he made a score of 49 out 

( Ww. sudd tied for first place at Manning, of a possible 50, the string being shot in 
la. September 27th, and A. P. McDowell twelve seconds Mr. Anderton used Posters 

# a ae 188, but one target behind, winning .38 S. & W. Special Smokeless cartridges in 
he amateur honors. 30th these Iowa shoot- all his revolver work, and Peters .22 Long 
ers use U. M. C. Nitro Ciub shells. No one rifle cartridges in the pistol matches. 
could beat Billy Heer at his home town 
Concordia, Kan., for he broke 95 ie hal 
shooting U. M. C. Arrow and Nitro Club 

Shells on September 28th and 29th. On the If all the earth were paper 
next day he excelled his Concordia record And all the sea were ink, 
by breaking 98 per cent. out of 350 at rr ant oo, = nea poo je mame — 

4 Schmelzer Arms Company tournament , eee 1. —Sunset Magazine. 

’ > ! at 

j Kansas City, Mo. 

a The twelfth annual tournament of the as —_ 

Arizona Sportsmen's Association will be held 

; at Tucson, Ariz., November 24th 25th and 

a ha 1904, at targets, and November 27th at youn 94 





live birds. K. L. Hart is secret 


. ary and will 
have charge of the tournament. 


There wilt May Be a Stylish One, but It Makes Trouble. 


be several hundred dollars added money and A man usually buys a hat that’s “in 


i a number of merchandise prizes. These style,” but the modern hat for men has lots 
tournaments are always well - : , to answer for. 
irnaments are always well attended by the Baldheads are growing more numerous 
sportsmen of the territory and professionals every oe Hats make ne ee 
and amateurs f = pas oF : places for the parasitic germs which sap the 
nat 2 r = pa a: nighboring — s. Ari- life from the roots of the hair. 
rona has several trap shooters who average When your hair begin to fall out and 
over 90 per cent. for the entire shoot your scalp is full of Dandruff it is a sure 
sign that these countless germs are busily at 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- work. 


There is but one way to overcome the 


way Company mms ¢ oper +1 > s a . 
oe: mpany owns and operates the sleep trouble and kill the germs—that way is to 


ing cars in service on its various lines, and apply Newbro’s Herpicide to the scalp—it 
has just inaugurated an innovation which sg = the germs and healthy hair is sure 
- oO result. 

will appeal to all sleeping car travelers. On Sold by leading druggists. Send 10c _ in 


its “Southwest Limited” trains between Chi- stamps for sample to The Herpicide Co., De- 
cago and Kansas City white counterpanes troit, Mich. 








